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PREFACE. 

T^HIS little volume is published with the 
'view of aiding young teachers in their 
work. It is designed to indicate what I think 
are usually regarded as the true ends of teach- 
ing, and to give such hints as to methods 
suitable for attaining these ends, as may prove 
suggestive to those who are in daily practice. 
If these brief discussions direct observation 
upon important points in procedure, and give 
form to reflection upon the occurrences of the 
School-room, they will have gained their 
primary design. 

If this slight contribution to the cause of 
Education afford besides some encouragement 
to the Head Masters of our Primary Schools 
in their efforts to promote the higher branches 
of common instruction, and to aim at the 
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higher results of teaching, I shall have addi- 
tional satisfaction, as I am well aware that it 
is the desire of the Head Masters to guide 
their Assistant Teachers and Pupil Teachers 
in striving after an ideal much above what the 
Code prescribes and promises to reward. 

Only one thing more I venture to name as an 
end which may be in some measure gained by 
a publication of this kind. I have often had 
occasion to remark the desire of parents to 
reach some clear conviction as to the best 
methods for forming the character of their 
children. I am not without hope that the 
hints here offered to Teachers may to some 
extent meet the requirements of a still wider 
circle. Should this be the case, I shall be 
specially thankful on account of the import- 
ance to be attached to a sound home-training 
as the true support of school-training. 

As one who has spent a large portion of his 
life in professional teaching, and has been 
engaged in all forms of it, I would express the 
hope that under the new order of things in- 
augurated by the Education Act, we may see 
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an advance in our whole system of education, 
speciaUy the attainment of a unifonn and 
graduated plan, under which National Schools, 
and those Schools maintained by private en- 
terprise, or under public trust, may work well 
together, and in which primary instruction for 
the neglected may have as its accompaniment 

higher education for all. 

H. C. 

EDnvBUBGH, 17ih November 1874. 
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TEACHING: 

ITS ENDS AND MEANS. 



INTRODUCTION. 

EVERY one recognises that a person can 
teach only what he knows. This is at 
once so clear and so important, that there is 
some risk of the opinion becoming general 
that teaching is merely the coTnmunication of 
so much knowledge. The progress of educa- 
tion in a country does not lessen the danger 
of general approval being given to such a view, 
but rather increases it. In organizing a National 
System of Education, and providing guarantees 
for its efficiency, we are inevitably tempted to 
narrow the sphere of education to the limits 
within which our tests are available. The 
examination test is far from being a complete 
test of educational results. Yet it is upon this 
we are constrained mainly to rely when we 
would take measures to secure a high standard 
of teaching. Consequently, from the earliest 

A 
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stages of preparation for the profession, the 
young teacher has abundant inducement to 
think that everything depends upon the 
amount of knowledge he acquires, and the 
amount he afterwards communicates. The 
course of preparatory study favours this view. 
The fixed curriculum, the uniform examina- 
tions, the standards of excellence, the certifi- 
cates of first, second, and third class, intended 
to indicate professional rank — ^all of them quite 
essential, every one will allow — tend to en- 
courage the conviction that education is con- 
cerned only with knowledge. The certificated 
teacher has the requisite amount of instruction, 
and is by inference a competent instructor. He 
has attained what is essential for professional 
engagement. 

Teachers need to guard themselves against 
this narrowing of their professional aims, and 
dwarfing of their own intellectual and moral 
nature. Many and weighty are the considera- 
tions which should lead members of the pro- 
fession to support each other in maintaining a 
higher ideal of professional life. Happily many 
of our teachers are alive to the danger, and 
anxious to guard against it. 

Even if the end of teaching be restricted to 
the communication of knowledge, it is plain 
that the possession of so much information is 
not the only requirement for instructing others. 
Knowledge of grammar, geography, history, 
and modem languages does not constitute any 
one a professional educator. While yet on the 
benches of the students' class-room, the candi- 
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dates for office are constantly led to distinguish 
between knowledge and teaching power. They 
find a difference among instructors. It is not 
always the man who knows most who proves 
himself the best instructor. The beginner in 
teaching needs to carry with him the recollec- 
tion of this difference. When he passes from 
the students' bench to the position of command 
on the floor of the class-room, he obtains fresh 
evidence every day that much more is wanted 
there, than is implied in drawing upon his 
stores of information. The test of practice 
brings out what written examinations had not 
previously discovered, but had rather obscured. 
New demands come with the practical work of 
teaching. He must be his own teacher in the 
art of teaching, while he is engaged in the 
practice. Even by his failures, as well as by 
such success as he is able to command at first, 
he must learn to rise to higher success. To 
perceive the need for this is the truest be- 
ginning. 

The learning to which I refer is something 
very different from the continued study of 
books. Such study will secure a fuller know- 
ledge and a higher culture, but the learning 
which is even more needful for the teacher is 
to be gathered by practice in teaching under 
carefully maintained self-observation. He who 
would succeed as a teacher must be a censor 
over his own practice. He must be thoroughly 
interested and observant as to his own success. 
As Dr. Arnold admirably said, when inquiring 
about a master, *' I prefer activity of mind and 
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an interest in his work to high scholarship, for 
the one may be acquired far more easily than 
the other." ^ 

Further, however, it must be considered that 
the communication of information is not the 
sole end of teaching. A simple test may satisfy 
any one that a higher task has been by common 
consent assigned to the teacher. If the pupils 
of any school are rude, reckless, and riotous, 
the school management bears some consider- 
able amount of blame. The common verdict 
in such a case is quite decided. Public opinion 
expects more than knowledge as the result of 
school attendance. The more this matter is 
considered the more obvious it will become 
that the expectation is just. I do not say 
that the teacher is always fairly judged in th^ 
relation, nor do I say that the expectations of 
parents are always r^onable. Home training 
is the earHest training, and aU teachers are in 
some degree dependent on what that training 
has been. Deficiency here shows itself quickly 
at school. It is unreasonable to expect that 
school training can altogether make up for 
neglect or mismanagement at home. No doubt 
the school must somehow or other protect itself 
from the evil consequences which flow in upon 
it because of a break-down in home rule. In 
such cases, however, a burden is thrown upon 
the teacher which he should not in fairness have 
had to bear. Accepting, however, his responsi- 
bilities, encumbered with all the disadvantages 

^ Life and Correspondence of Thomas Arnold, D.D., by- 
Rev. A. P. Stanley, D.D., vol. i. p. 92. 
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which may gather around hiniy the teacher 
undertakes to exercise supervision over the 
deportment and conduct of the pupils. 

The combination of such supervision with 
instruction is the greatest service the teacher 
can render to families and to the State. In 
the humblest sphere the teacher may claim 
this great work as his own. In a National 
System of education, proper training of the 
children becomes an important end. Modem 
civilisation wisely rejects the Platonic idea, 
that children should be more the children of 
the State than of their parents. The unity of 
national life is found to be most secure in the 
recognition of the sacredness of family life. 
At the same time, however, we can see the 
loftiness of aim and motive which made 
Socrates and Plato seek the good of the State, 
in the goodness of her citizens. In this we 
reach the root-idea, made grandly conspicuous 
by the Christian system, that goodness of 
character is the end of life. The teacher, 
then, seeks a grand result when he labours to 
contribute towards the formation of good 
character in the young, helping them to fight 
bravely against temptation, and to persevere in 
the way of rectitude through all difficulties. 

The National Compulsory System of educa- 
tion, now fortunately secured for Scotland, 
suggests another point. The State has charged 
itself with enforcing the primary education of 
all the children in the land. This it has done, 
expressly with the view of meeting an ad- 
mitted difficulty of vast magnitude, perplexing 
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to statesmen, philanthropists, and all students 
of the socid problems of our age. Compulsory 
primary education is avowedly adopted as the 
best instrument for attempting to cope with 
the alarming increase of dissoluteness and vice. 
There is no statesman — no thinker of any type 
—who beHeves that good reading and counting 
and writing will exercise a spell stronger than 
the lures to profligacy. What the nation is 
looking for is a sound moral training, along 
with instruction, and by means of all the 
accompaniments naturally attendant on the 
instructor's work.^ If the nation is disap- 
pointed in this, it loses the higher of the re- 
sults it looked for when setting in motion a 
compUcated and expensive machmery. It has 
given the whole teaching profession a higher 
status — an immense gain in itself — but, by the 
same act, it has imposed a more extended and 
more visible responsibility upon the profession. 
The success of school training is to be tested 
by the moral condition of the nation in after 
years. The nation desires not merely that the 
memory of the children be well stored, but that 
the intellect be developed, and habits formed 
which may remain as capital to draw from 
when the work of life must be done. The 
great difficulty of our modem civilisation, bred 

^ The German view of this matter is well put in these 
words : '' Primary instruction shall have for its aim to 
develop the faculties of the soul, the reason, the senses, 
and the bodily strength." Quoted in M. Victor Cousin's 
lUport on the State of Pvhlic Inatrwition in Prussia, 
Miss Austin's translation, p. 55. 
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of our keen oompetitions, clash of interests, 
crowding together of multitudes of people, and 
consequent craving for excitement, is a waning 
morality. It meets us in all the narrow lanes 
of our cities — ^lanes which we Scotch naturally 
describe as " closes." In these piles of build- 
ing, vice rather than poverty spreads out the 
signs of human wretchedness. In these shelters 
of misery multitudes of children have all that 
they can call a '^home." The attractions of 
home — priceless to us — are altogether un- 
known to them. From their earliest days 
they have a hard and hardening life. Their 
chances of comfort and respectability are few. 
What the nation desires is, that skilful and 
kindly teaching extend to them the chance 
which they should otherwise altogether miss. 
Mainly for the sake of these children has our 
national compulsory system of education sprung 
into being. The primary education of the 
humbler classes in other spheres was compara- 
tively well attended to, though that also will 
share in the gain coming with more popular 
and responsible management of our school 
system. But now special arrangements have 
been made that the little sufferers from 
parental neglect and profligacy have education 
provided for them. It is benevolently de- 
signed, and wisely projected in the interests 
of the children, and of all classes in the com- 
munity. All concerned in the matter, parents 
who are alive to the interests of their children, 
members of our School Boards, who will care 
for those who are not cared for by their 
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natural guardians, teachers of our public 
schools, with all members of the profession, 
and the public generally, must desire to see 
education in the truest and widest sense pro- 
vided in our primary schools. Ultimately 
success must depend upon intelligent and 
hearty co-operation of School Boards and 
Teachers. With this view it is needful that we 
recognise that training, as well as instruction, 
is to be aimed at Tl^e task of training those 
children who are not only altogether neglected 
at home, but sadly ill-used, will no doubt be a 
difficult one. It is not, however, an unreason- 
able task which is assigned to the teacher in 
this case, but so &r as its nature is concerned, 
the common task of all school teaching, and 
one for which the teacher is in every way 
competent. 

Some may object that this assigns more to 
the teacher than belongs to him. On the con- 
trary, success in the ordinary course of teach- 
ing implies all this. Truthfulness, honesty, 
and self-denial are as needful in the discipline 
of the school as in the regulation of the affairs 
of life. They must be secured by the prefer- 
ence of the children themselves, if the teacher 
is not to be daUy hampered with the need for 
enforcing right Ltion by an exercise of autho- 
rity in particular cases. Each successive day 
of school life must tend to develop the virtues 
of moral character among all the children, if 
teaching is to proceed with success. If good 
conduct is extorted only under force of autho- 
rity, or even by a form of bribery, the work is 
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poorly done. Eight actions must be admired 
by the children themselves, and be done by 
them as occasion requires, because of their re- 
cognised goodness, else there is an unnecessary 
and wasteful strain upon the educational 
machinery. AH educational appliances work 
at a disadvantage when the effort of the teacher 
is not supported ^ a basis of character in the 
scholars. Hence a great deal is done in the 
earliest stages of education if a large amount 
of time is bestowed upon training the children 
in habits of self-government. Ingenuity may 
be exercised in discovering the most agreeable 
and varied methods of attempting this, but the 
thing itself must be done. The earlier it is be- 
gun the easier is the task ; the more thoroughly 
it is done in the opening years of school life, 
the more rapid the progress in after years. 
But at no time in an educational course can 
the teacher wisely surrender all regard to the 
influence he is exercising upon the character of 
his pupils. In maturer years, when learning 
for its own sake may be expected from those 
who present themselves for instruction, we may 
reasonably expect that foundation-work is not 
to be done in morals, any more than in 
instruction, but even then no teacher can do 
his utmost for his pupils unless it is made ob- 
vious to them that he reckons on character, 
and deals with them on the assumption of its 
possession. 

If all this be admitted, it must be clear that 
weight of moral character is essential for high 
success in teaching. The teacher can exercise 
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influence over the scholars only according to 
what is in himself. He cannot Uft them higher 
than he is himself, or induce them to attempt 
to reach an eminence which he is not himself 
striving to attain. Far above every other 
consideration, as a pledge of success in profes- 
sional work, is the possession of high moral 
character. 



CHAPTER I. 

SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

SELF-CONTROL is the first requisite for suc- 
cess in teaching. The work of governing 
even the youngest children requires government 
of one's-self. A man must have his powers under 
command, if others are to have the full benefit 
of his guidance. This rule holds in all spheres. 
It is essential for a high standard of success in 
any profession. Only in this way can the 
physician give his patient the full benefit of 
his knowledge and skill. On this condition 
alone can a man sway an audience with any 
share of that power which belongs to the 
orator. On no other condition can a teacher in 
reality become master over his scholars. Self- 
command is essential even for teaching a single 
child, much more when a person must govern, 
in order to teach, large numbers of children. 

Another phase of this rule is seen when 
things are looked at from the children's point 
of view. The youngest children are quick in 

observation. They readily discover what de- 

11 
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gree of control is maintained by those over 
them. Guided by their own observations, 
they quietly submit to be governed only in so 
far as they recognise the elements of governing 
power in their superiors. Fond of liberty, 
prone to catch at a passing opportunity for 
diversion, children are quick in taking ad- 
vantage of any deficiency in the power of 
command, any laxity in the exercise of control, 
or want of observation. These characteristics 
are so uniform that they cannot be overlooked. 
He who would succeed as a teacher must 
recognise them, — ^must enjoy their comical 
side, and not merely be disturbed by the test 
to which they subject himself, — ^but must 
utilize them so as to make them contribute 
towards government. The restlessness of 
children is inevitable, — ^their fondness for fun 
is delightfully helpful in- saving school work 
from prosaic monotony. In harmony with 
these admissions, they must be governed* He 
who would control them easUy and wisely 
must keep himself in harmony with the chil- 
dren, which certainly implies that he keep 
himself in good humour, and shun irritation. 

School government must be a reign of 
justice. It must be recognised as such by the 
pupils, and honoured by them accordingly. 
For this self-control in the teacher is the one 
essential. Deficiency in self-command will 
speedily unsettle the very foundations of 
disciplme. It will lead to frequent examples 
of injustice in the use of authority, which 
more than anything else risks the discipline of 
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the school Eesentment, which naturally arises 
under consciousness of injustice, is roused 
in the hearts of the scholars. No obstacle to 
school-management could be more serious. 
The sense of right is opposed to existing 
authority, which is as perilous for the School 
as for the State. It is easy to conceive how 
detrimental to school-order this must be. Every 
, one who has had anything to do with teaching 
understands it. Some of the pupils are swayed 
by a feeling of irritation against Uieir teacher, — 
signs appear of a disposition to make game of 
the lessons, — ^the teacher becomes restless, — in 
an excited manner he challenges first one, then 
another ; he threatens to do a good deal more 
than he carries out, and at last he is hurried 
into an angry ca^tigation of some of his pupils 
without complete certainty of his position.. 
His cane has been rattling mercilessly on the 
table, disturbing the nerves of everybody 
within hearing, but now it comes down upon 
the pupils in a style so unguarded that every 
one of them feels he needs to look out for his 
safety. Not unfrequently at such times scholars 
are punished, not for any fault of their own, 
but simply on account of the want of self-com- 
mand in their teacher. The recollection of 
my own blundering in this way makes it easy 
to describe the scene ; and the painfuhiess of 
the recollection greatly strengthens the desire 
I feel to contribute in some degree to the help 
of those who have to pass through the ordeal 
connected with the attainment of self-control. 
A teacher cannot hope altogether to maintain 
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the calmness which implies an absence of all 
nervous excitement, but he must seek that calm 
which is gained in the absence of anger, and 
which admits of dear outlook and reflection. 

Here, however, as in most things, a certain 
amount of painfulness must be expected in 
acquiring experience. The beginner must look 
for this, and, aided by the anticipation, bear 
quietly without dragging the children into a 
share of his uneasiness. To be without estab- 
lished habits of governnient, and yet be under 
the necessity of regulating the conduct and 
instruction of a troop of children, is a position 
of acknowledged diflficulty. Every one admits 
this, and therefore complete success in school- 
management at the outset is not to be expected. 
Teaching would be altogether an exception to 
ordinary rule, if practice did not favour im- 
provement The teacher has experience to 
acquire, and it must be gathered in the school- 
room. In order to acquire it as rapidly as 
possible, a teacher needs observation and tact 
to apply his resources to the ends he has in 
view. No study of books, however valuable 
they be, and however helpful their suggestions, 
can suffice. No degree of reflection on the 
discussions submitted to review, important as 
such reflection is for gaining benefit from the 
experience of others, can meet the demands of 
the teacher's life. He must make a beginning 
for himself — ^must fece his own difficulties 
(probably thinking that nearly the worst speci- 
mens of juvenile humanity have fallen into his 
hands), — ^must' proceed through the midst of 
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mingled failures and successes, — ^must note his 
blunders, and learn from them, as well as 
accept gladly the encouragement found in suc- 
cess. Only by slow degrees can dexterity in 
professional duty be attained. The real tests 
of advance are found in the measure in which 
intelligence and not feeling, — justice and not 
temper, — ^kindness and not mere force, have 
determined the management of classes. Upon 
all these things a teacher must carefully ad- 
judicate, not as the scholars judge, by their 
own comfort or misery, but deciding how far 
the practice has been in conformity with the 
ideal which he keeps before his mind. In pro- 
portion as that ideal is lofty, and his purpose 
resolute, will be the freshness of interest 
with which he daily returns to work. He must 
throw off the burdensome sense of past failures; 
he must save his pupils from a painful inherit- 
ance from previous irritations, and seek by 
new efforts some conquest over temper and 
feeling, with freer use of his own intellect and 
conscience. 

For success here, it is necessary to recognise 
the conditions which are unfavourable, but 
inevitable, and which must therefore be ac- 
cepted. The bustle of the school is no doubt 
the reverse of favourable to a quiet spirit, but 
it is unavoidable. There are circumstances in 
which it would be a marvel if a man were 
anything but calm; the circumstances of 
the teacher are such as to make calmness 
specially difficult, and yet his duties make it 
essential. It is natural to wish for quiet when 
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a difficult thing is to be done, but the teacher 
cannot have it. He may as well ask that 
difficulties be changed into simplicities. Hear- 
ing one read, and at the same time observing 
scores of others around, he must have an eye 
open for every movement, an ear for erejjr 
sound, and yet he must carry forward without 
allowance for obstruction the real work of the 
school. 

Further, it must be expected that the 
teacher's work will vary in difficulty according 
to the sphere which he occupies. The teacher 
cannot get pupils "made to order" in any 
case. But, granting that diversity of disposi- 
tion is to be expected among pupils in aU 
schools, the task of teaching becomes increas- 
ingly arduous according to the increase of 
numbers and deficiency of home-training. 
The degree of self-command which may be 
ample for the management of a class of thirty 
boys who have been long accustomed to the 
discipline of school life, may be utterly un- 
equal to the task of governing a mixed school 
of two or three hundred children. Wider 
range of observation is required, — ^&r greater 
tact in adaptation to the greater variety of 
demands, and withal there is a greater waste 
of brain and nerve energy, directly tending 
to increased irritability. A lower range of 
attainment may suffice for the teacher of a 
primary school than for the teacher of the 
highest classes in an advanced school ; but the 
teacher of the primary school will find a 
heavier demand made upon breadth of moral 
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power and upon organizing and administrative 
ability than falls upon the teachers of the 
higher subjects of instruction. In fact, it must 
be recognised by our School Boards, and 
should be considered by teachers in judging of 
personal adaptation to various forms of work, 
that pre-eminent ability of one type is wanted 
for the government of our larger primary 
schools, and pre-eminent ability of another 
type for those who are to guide studies in 
classics, mathematics, and the higher literature. 
Pre-eminence in either field must carry with 
it a high remuneration. In the primary 
school, payment must be not only for what a 
man knows, but in addition for power of 
government, without which no eminence in 
attainment can suffice. 

Eetuming now to what is common to all 
teachers, I would remark that speciality of 
disposition in a few of the pupils is likely to 
make a special demand on the self-control 
attained by the teacher. Specialities increase 
difficulties. This is apparent in the relation be- 
tween school-management and self-government. 
All children cannot be governed on exactly 
the same model ; the more peculiar the child 
in bent and emotional nature, the more con- 
sideration he requires from the teacher. If 
such consideration is to be given, and recog- 
nised specialities are not to be swallowed up 
in the mass, an additional strain is put on 
self-command. Your peculiar children are 
certain to discover their peculiarities at the 
most inconvenient times. When any such 
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turn comes, it must not be got over in a rough 
and ready way. Nothing has worth here 
which is not the result of thought. Hurry 
may do grievous hurt. Skill in teaching may 
be largely increased by the need for occasional 
consideration of the most judicious, discriminat- 
ing treatment of difl&cult cases. More careful 
reflection is required for the proper manage- 
ment of a fiery spirit than can ever be needful 
in the training of a gentle nature. There is 
more test of a teacher's power in the attempt 
to govern a stubborn child, and to help him in 
honest efforts to govern himself, than in long 
superintendence of the amiable. Whatever 
the variety of disposition presented, the first 
requisite for success in deiding with it is self- 
command. This is only partially established if 
it be equal to nothing more than the govern- 
ment of the more pliable class of pupils. A 
teacher should accept a specially difficult case, 
as a valuable test of his progress in professional 
skill. Successfully managed, it not only 
strains but strengthens a teacher's power. 
Every child in the school reaps the advantage 
of such a victory ; submission to discipline is 
more effectually established, and fresh influence 
is gathered for future advantage to all. There 
is thus a sense in which the bad cases are the 
best cases, as I really believe that the most 
troublesome of boys may turn out the best of 
men. As a physician will concentrate his 
interest on a critical illness, and feel a peculiar 
joy in bringing his patient through ; as counsel 
intrusted with the duty of placing a compli- 
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cated claim before the Court will set himself 
to master its details, and marshal the 
weightiest arguments ; as a minister of religion 
will feel his mind attracted towards one as- 
^Ued with doubts, striving to bring light in 
upon the darkness ; so will the true teacher feel 
deep interest in seeking to prove the instructor 
and guide of one who resents and resists every 
form of control. A passionate child, whose 
anger rises on the slightest offence from a 
neighbour; a boy who will stand unmoved 
while repeating a series of falsehoods to screen 
himself from suspicion; a pupil who will 
greedily snatch at a passing opportunity for 
cheating a companion, will be the object of 
concern to a teacher, and often engage his 
private reflection. Corporal punishment does 
not afford the direct line to success; a teacher's 
task is not so simple as this would imply. 
There is no specific for the cure of all diseases, 
and there is no single method f6r correcting 
all the faults of children. Faults are not 
merely to be put down, but the dispositions 
from which they originate are to be rooted 
out and supplanted. Skill more than force is 
wanted for this ; reflection more than flogging, 
which might be done by a machine — by "a 
thrashing-mill," as an ingenious school-fellow 
named a teacher given to the rough and ready 
use of the strap. Leather may be a useful 
commodity, but it is not a substitute for 
thought. Punishment may awaken fear, and 
fear may help reflection ; but everything de- 
pends upon the justice of the punishment, and 
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its adaptation to the case. Fear may suppress 
a threatened outbreak of anger, but it is in- 
sufficient to overcome the irritable disposition, 
as the teacher may see by a glance into the 
playground. Terror may drive back a false- 
hood from the tongue, but it may also afford a 
motive for the practice of deceit. The boy who 
will not cheat when there is risk of detection, 
may cheat with alacrity when advantage is 
certain, A reign of terror may thus encourage 
cowardice and cunning. For success in train- 
ing others there is no easier method than the 
arduous task of self-government, reflection, and 
carefuUy devised experiments iUustratiig how 
those who are younger may become better. 

When self-government has been attained in 
some considerable measure, the young teacher 
has the one grand essential for success in school- 
practice. Command of a school then becomes 
an easier thing, making allowance always for 
such occasional perplexities as are incident to 
all forms of efibrt. Children, recognising the 
power of command as a reality existing in the 
midst of them, never think of experimenting 
on the probability of a break-down. This oc- 
casions the difference recognised in a school 
when a stranger steps into command, and when 
the teacher is present who has established him- 
self in the confidence of the pupils. In the 
latter case the children know that they have a 
strong hand over them, and they experience 
the comfort of settled government. Without 
self-command in the teacher, no amount of 
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attainment will suffice to gain the respect and 
submission of the children, At the early 
stages of school life there is small reverence for 
learning. I shaU never forget the warning on 
this subject which stands out before me from 
my recollections of school days. Our teacher 
was A gentleman of large attainments, and vast 
energy of character, with immense muscular 
power, but, unfortunately for himself and us, 
an irritable temper. He was in no wise re- 
strained by the new-fangled notions adverse to 
corporal punishment. If sternness of manner 
and severity of chastisement could have de- 
terred boys from disturbing a master, he should 
have dwelt in perfect peace. Instead of this, 
his life and ours were subjected to constant 
worry. The scourging went on hotly each day, 
and the disorder roared around in the grandest 
style. He was fond of a good implement, 
which would swing well round his shoulders, 
and come firmly do'wm upon ours. This he 
found in a strap, which he applied with the 
buckle-end, after the strap had been drawn 
through the buckle. Soon after the school had 
been opened for the day, the din began to rise ; 
his eyes wandered about excitedly, his fingers 
twitched nervously around the belt ; speedily 
some poor unfortunate was observed com- 
mitting a trivial offence, for which in ordinary 
circumstances a word of rebuke would have 
been ample punishment, but the teacher was 
incapable of resting with moderate measures ; 
this youth's fault gave occasion for the inevit- 
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able outbreak ; the " strapping" process began, 
and soon became general, to the mingled con- 
sternation and delight of most of us, who 
dreaded a " whack," but exulted in a " row." 
Government in such circumstances became 
hopeless. Worst of all, the teacher was often 
at fault in the distribution of his merciless 
strokes. The love of fair play awoke sym- 
pathy for the innocent sufferer, and enmity 
against the teacher. Once a book was thrown 
at the master by some one more daring than 
the rest. In his fury the teacher rushed upon 
one of the pupils and belaboured him. Un- 
fortunately, he had selected the wrong boy. 
Things reached their climax. The actual 
transgressor stepped out on the floor, his face 
glowing with indignation, while he shouted : 
" Why do you strike him ? He did nothing. 
I threw the book." The scene of application 
was changed. The strap now flew round the 
proper shoulders, but a fight ensued, in which 
the teacher had the worst of it morally, if not 
physically. Teaching in such circumstances 
was hopeless, and the attempt soon came to 
an end. The teacher abandoned the profession, 
entered upon a business life, and afterwards 
rose to eminence in it. Self-command, if it be 
only made a primary consideration with the 
teacher, will save from perplexities unimagined 
by those who have not witnessed scenes of 
disorder at school. Nowhere can a man be 
more thoroughly tormented in our day than in 
the school-room, if he lack power of command. 
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There are few spheres in which one can have 
a more important field of usefulness, with in- 
terest to himself, and ample encouragement, if 
only he understand how to command others. 
For this the very first requisite undoubtedly 
is, that he be able thoroughly to command 
himself. 



CHAPTER 11. 

SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 

FROM self-control we pass naturally to the 
management of the scholars. With the 
teacher, self-command is a means to a recog- 
nised end. He governs himself in order that 
he may the better govern others. We are 
here concerned with the practical aspects of 
school government. Such government exists 
for the two ends of instructing and training the 
children. All school arrangements must point 
towards these two results. 

For successful government there must be 
harmony with the nature of the children. 
Regard must be had to their intelligence, and 
also to the motive forces which both quicken 
their intellectual life and sway their conduct. 
Bad motives will also be found plajdng their 
pernicious part, and suitable methods must be 
adopted to check their play. All this is in- 
volved in the maintenance of a healthy school 
discipline. The task is not an easy one, any 
more than the work of self-control. But the 
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perfonnance of it is an essential condition for 
successful teaching. The patience and dis- 
crimination requisite must be cultivated by all 
who aim at an honourable place in the pro- 
fession. 

And here it is to be observed that school 
government must proceed not only in the midst 
of lesson-learning, but while the lessons receive 
the chief attention. This secondary position, 
so far as arrangement and outward appearance 
go, must not be overlooked as that which be- 
longs to the essential matter of government. 
The teacher is at all times engaged instructing, 
as if that were his only work, but he is covertly 
and by necessity governing all the while. It 
is in every way better for himself and for all 
the scholars if this latter exercise do not be- 
come very conspicuous. It best serves its end 
when it is quite secondary on the field of ob- 
servation. Teaching does not exist for the 
sake of discipline^ but discipline for the sake of 
teaching. Like the instrumental accompani- 
ment to a song, it attends upon the teaching, 
supporting it throughout. This subordinate 
position is thoroughly compatible with effi- 
ciency ; for discipline is not to be secured by 
complicated methods such as might largely 
engross the attention of the teacher. Govern- 
ment with the least possible manifestation of 
care and effort is that which is most easily 
established. Once established, it accomplishes 
its object with the silent consent of ail con- 
cerned. 

The chief interest at this point gathers 
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around the question, What are the best 
methods for securing discipline ] The teacher 
must have it clearly and finally settled in his 
own mind what are the conditions on which 
he can hope to sway a company of children. 
Such sway can be obtained only by taking 
account of what the children naturally look 
for in a superior, in order that they may re- 
spect and trust him. They want to see quietly 
and consistently the evidence not only of supe- 
rior knowledge, but also of practical wisdom 
and of warm genuine sympathy. No one 
among them could tell in so many words what 
they wish to find in their teacher, but these 
are the things they are all alike feeling after. 
The teacher, then, must look at the scholars, 
teach them in every subject, and control them 
in their procedure, under constant recognition 
of the facts -that they are amenable to reason 
and to good feeling, and are all anxious to 
live in the good opinion of their teacher. By 
these considerations he must be ruled, if he is 
to find it a reasonably easy task to keep order 
among a host of chilcLren. 

It may not be unnecessary, however, to sug- 
gest here that a teacher needs to guard himself 
against the tendency to expect the impossible. 
He aims at the most complete order and quiet 
compatible with work, but he does not expect 
absolute stillness. Children are by nature 
restless, and that restlessness is to be allowed 
for. It is natural, and cannot be regarded as a 
breach of order without injustice, which must 
result in cruelty to the children, and must 
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imperil discipline itself. The natural restless- 
ness of youth must be considered, and school 
arrangements adapted to it. If there is a 
constant supply of fresh air, without exposing 
the children to currents, and if during winter 
a sufficient degree of warmth is at the same 
time maintained, the physical conditions are 
so fax compUed with under which children can 
be expected to conduct themselves as if they 
were comfortable. But still further in the 
same direction, it is a great aid to discipline if 
there be from time to time change of posture, 
as well as variation in the subject of study to 
suit the capacity of sustained attention in the 
pupils. It is useless to theorize on such matters. 
The observation of the teacher must decide 
upon the times and forms of variation desir- 
able. What we need to be delivered from in 
such matters is a system of routine, blindly 
ordaining that all school life be crushed within 
cast-iron frameworks. A tramp through the 
school-room to a good march, played on the 
piano or harmonium, would at once change the 
feelings of scholars growing weary with work, 
and would secure order with greatly less toil 
to the teacher.^ Regard to the physical con- 
ditions on which attention can be secured is 

^ Frobel's Emdergarten system for interesting and train- 
ing very young children deserves study. Frobel was the 
worthy disciple of Pestalozzi. His method is presented in 
accessible form in a lecture by Joseph Payne, Professor of 
the Science and Art of Education in the College of Pre- 
ceptors, London— Fr&bel and the Kindergarten System. 
H. S. King and Co., London. 
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constantly required in teaching, but it is only 
preparatory to the more important intellectual 
and moral conditions. 

Discipline is subjection to the teacher's 
authority, in accordance with the order which 
has been prescribed for educational ends. It 
must be all-pervading in the work of the 
school, but not always asserting itself. Silent 
as the air around them, it must provide for the 
healthy development of the children for whose 
life-wants it is adapted. What is wanted is the 
sense of subjection on the part of the pupils, 
with as little as possible of the assertion of 
authority by the teacher. 

A variety of methods for swaying the action 
of his scholars lies open to the teacher. He 
must decide, on clear grounds, to what degree 
he may employ any of these, and to which 
preference should be given. Order must be 
maintained, and to this end obedience must, if 
needful, be enforced. The pressing question 
is, how best to secure the desired result. By 
looks, by words of encouragement, or by words 
of warning and reproof, and by appropriate 
punishment for breach of order, he may act 
upon the determination of the scholars. The 
teacher who would establish discipline on a 
sure basis must decide what is the most potent 
form of influence, and which ought, therefore, 
to be the prevailing form in use from day to 
day. I incline to think this may be decided 
clearly and finally. The use of the Eye is the 
basis of power; only after that in point of 
influence comes the use of the Voice, or of 
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recognised signs, which may save the need for 
utterance; and only as a last resort, by all 
means to be avoided until dire necessity has 
arisen, Punishment. 

The power of the Eye is the primary 
source of the teacher's influence. Only let the 
pupils feel that the eye of the teacher runs 
swifter to the mark than words fly to the ear, 
and liis power will be felt. The conduct 
which is to be regulated must be observed. 
To the extent to which this is possible, every- 
thing done in the school must be under the 
eye of the teacher. To forget this, or to be- 
come indiflerent to the need for it, is a serious 
mistake. As a prerequisite, it is of conse- 
quence to have the scholars so placed that 
observation is easy. Any arrangement of seats 
which makes it difficult, involves a wilful sur- 
render of a large part of a teacher's power, 
and at the same time of the children's benefit. 
The eye is much more the expression of all 
that the teacher is than the best-chosen words 
can be. The scholars can understand it more 
quickly than they can understand words, and 
there is nothing for which the eye is more 
available than the expression of satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction with what is seen. The eye is 
hardly misinterpreted by one who observes its 
play. In addition, it is the most quick and 
most silent of messengers. There is no quicker 
telegraph for the school-room, and it is practi- 
cally free from risk of error in communication. 
Without the slightest interruption to school 
work, the eye conveys more encouragement. 
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warning, and rebuke than there could be time 
to utter. To leave all this uncommunicated 
would be an unspeakable loss of influence. 
Through the eye an unexpressed, but clearly- 
recognised, understanding is gradually estab- 
lished between master and pupil, which greatly 
aids school management. Connected with this 
form of control there is all the advantage of 
comparative secrecy in the midst of public pro- 
cedure. It serves all the ends of a cipher in 
telegraphic communication ; and in school life 
private influence upon a single mind is of vast 
consequence. The teacher is constantly occu- 
pied in public exercises, yet more than most 
men he needs opportunity for communicating 
hints of purely personal application, which 
are best conveyed when they reach the person 
concerned without knowledge of those around. 
This holds specially of those timely warnings 
which are to check the beginning of wrong- 
doing. To utter every warning to a child in 
the hearing of all his companions would be to 
blunt the edge of the warning itself. In many 
cases the calling of general attention to what 
is being done would throw the mind of the 
offender into an attitude of defence, altogether 
unfavourable. A warning conveyed by a look 
gives the pupil all the advantage of profiting 
by it without injury to self-respect. Encourage- 
ment thus conveyed gives a great additional 
impulse, carrying a consciousness of a certain 
advance in the good opinion of the teacher, 
without the fact giving rise to pride, as it 
might otherwise do. On these grounds, it can 
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be maintained that the eye is the vehicle 
of the quickest, widest, kindest, and most 
stimulating influence which a teacher can em- 
ploy. If children while within school only be 
conscious that the eye of the teacher runs every- 
where, they become insensibly convinced of his 
power, and yield to it without a thought of 
opposition. 

Next in order of influence is the teacher's 
Voice. For mere purposes ofdiscipline it cannot 
be so frequently in use as the eye. It must be 
more commonly appropriated to the work of 
general instruction. When used to promote 
discipline, the voice should convey the same 
lesson to all the scholars. In this way the 
teacher's voice should be a training power for 
the whole school. But words to be wisely used 
in this way must be sparingly used. There is not 
a greater mistake in this relation than to sup- 
pose that abundance of speaking is the measure 
of its power. Needless speaking is an offence 
against good government, as in the scholar it 
would be a breach of discipline. In every 
case it should be generally felt that there was 
real occasion for speaking. Besides, it must 
be remembered that even appropriate counsel 
may be overdone by frequency of repetition. 
Warnings lose their force if they are inces- 
santly reiterated, and this unfortunate result is 
more rapid if they are invariably shouted at 
the pitch of the voice. As has been well said, 
" Nothing more impairs authority than a too 
frequent or indiscreet use of it. If thunder 
itself were to be continual^ it would excite no 
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more terror than the noise of a mill." In- 
cessant fault-finding involves a rapid evapora- 
tion of moral influence. None of us likes to 
be continually lectured, and children as natur- 
ally and reasonably dislike it as their seniors 
do. A very little observation will suffice to 
convince any teacher that similar warnings 
closely repeated become a positive disturbance 
to the whole school. 

Last in the order of consideration — last, and 
least to be resortfed to in practice — ^is Punish- 
ment of offences. I do not exclude punish- 
ment from consideration, nor do I see how it 
is to be excluded from practice while the 
teacher fulfils the functions of his office. All 
government must be supported by the sanction 
of punishment for wilful violation of its autho- 
rity. While, however, this is to be admitted, 
it is to be hoped that the schools of our country 
are for ever freed from the reproach of an irra- 
tional and cruel resort to corporal punishment 
for the most trivial offences. I do not deny 
that the old rSgime could point in self-vindica- 
tion to good results secured by its rough appli- 
ances. I do not deny that there are many — I 
myself among the number — who look back on 
the share of suffering experienced under well- 
directed use of " the tawse " with acknowledg- 
ment of its value. But the records which can 
be given of scholastic punishment in years not 
far past are undoubtedly anything but honour- 
able to our educational skill and study of 
human nature. When the instruments for chas- 
tising the scholars were in constant use, their 
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very commonness made them insufficient, and 
tempted the teacher to a baneful inventiveness 
of new and more humiliating forms of punish- 
inent. So it was that forms of punishment 
utterly disgraceful came to be resorted to. I 
can tell of a hapless boy who had the misfor- 
tune to be seized on the occasion of a general 
outbreak, who was ordered (on a summer day) 
to thrust his head up the chimney, and stand 
in the grate. To add to the ignominy, his 
companions, who had been participators in the 
offence, many of them ringleaders in it, were 
invited by the teacher to laugh at the victim 
stuck up " in durance vile," and to meet with 
a derisive shout his reappearance among them 
with blackened face. One cannot think of the 
infliction of such penalties, or of the moral con- 
sequences of their endurance, without a shudder. 
So must one condemn all violent castigation. 
No teacher can vindicate a blow with the fist 
or the edge of his book. If by any chance he 
be tempted to lift his foot, his feelings of con- 
cern should be such as effectually to guard 
against the recurrence of such an action. 
Kicking does not belong to the accomplish- 
ments in school practice. However good the 
teaching was under the flogging rMme, and 
eyeiy one who knows anythkg of the history 
of our country knows it was careful and 
thorough, the infliction of punishment was 
often strangely separated from reflection and 
justice. Even though such cases as that 
described were only of occasional occurrence, 
it is beyond doubt that the continual resort to 
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" the tawse" led many teachers to chastise their 
pupils more as the expression of their own 
irritation with the condition of things under 
their government than as a reasoKable penalty 
for the ofifence of the sufferer. The frequency 
of chastisement became a temptation to the 
teacher. As little can it be doubted that it 
tended to harden, not to elevate, the scholars. 
I can recall in the experience of my own school 
life the miserable days spent under a teacher 
who seemed at times to lose all control of him* 
self as he struck out wildly on all sides. The 
result soon appeared in signs of general in- 
subordination, as in another case to which I 
have already refen'ed. The consequence of 
this state of things was a chronic suspicion in 
the mind of the teacher that evil designs were 
being harboured. This suspicion gained such 
power over him that I have known him stand 
behind the door, " tawse " in hand, to get a 
speedy and favourable opportunity for venting 
his rage upon some one suspected of plotting 
mischief. The ruse could not be successfully 
repeated. The scholars became suspicious in 
turn. A precautionary peep through the chink 
of the door preceded entrance to the room. 
When a dark form was detected obscuring the 
light, the door was pushed well back, and a 
sudden leap was made into the room, which 
baffled the master, was the source of great 
delight to those already in their places, and 
gave the victim a fair chance for facing round 
and eluding the strap as it flew wildly about. 
Things soon came to a height there. A council 
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of war was held, plotting treason against the 
reigning authority. It was decided that " the 
tawse " — ^instrument of offence to us all — 
should be disposed of. On a fitting oppor- 
tunity the strap was seized and concealed. At 
the end of the day it was triumphantly carried 
out of the school. How to dispose of it was a 
temporary difficulty. An empty cab passing 
along the street afforded a suitable receptacle. 
Cabby, unconscious of the part he was playing, 
peaceably carried it away. When he overhauled 
his carriage on *' the stand " that afternoon, it 
was an unusual piece of property which was 
added to the articles " found " — one not likely 
to be inquired after that evening. The loss of 
" the tawse " was matter of bewilderment for 
some days, and when at length a new strap 
appeared in untarnished drab, without a single 
crack, it was kept under lock and key, where, 
to the great relief of master and pupils, it was 
less handy for offensive purposes than was the 
old strap, as it lay conspicuous on the desk. 

Such' a description may suffice to indicate 
the grounds on which it is to be deeply 
regretted that corporal punishment was so 
frequent and so severe in the past. I grant, 
however, that power of punishment must be- 
long to the teacher. There is a theory adverse 
to all corporal punishment, which is popular in 
our day, and advocated by those whose experi- 
ence and judgment entitle their opinion to 
great weight. I must however confess myself 
unable to acquiesce in that theory. Its advo- 
cates have the advantage of decided support 
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from the States in the American Union, which 
have reached the highest position in educa- 
tional arrangements. Thus the Department of 
Public Instruction for the City of New York 
instructs its teachers that they " should never 
resort to violent means, as pushing, pulling, or 
shaking the children, in order to obtain their 
attention." The reason given is this : " All 
such practices constitute a kind of corporal 
punishment, and are not only wrong in them- 
selves, but specially prohibited by the Board." ^ 
The Directory for the City of Baltimore, Mary- 
land, is not so decidedly adverse to corporal 
punishment, though it indicates the same aver- 
sion to it which appears in the New York 
Manual There is but one sentence under the 
head of Discipline, and it is this : '^ The schools 
shall be governed, as far as possible, without 
corporal punishment; and when such punish- 
ment shall be necessary, it shall in no case be 
inflicted by an Assistant, except when in 
charge of the school in the absence of the 
Principal" Turning from America to Prussia, 
we find the same spirit pervading that part 
of German legislation bearing on this subject. 
In the General Law of 1819 on the organiza- 
tion of Public Instruction in Prussia,^ which 
was minutely analysed by M. Victor Cousin in 

^ A Manual of Discipline and Instruction for the Use of 
the Teachers of the Primary and Grammar Schools. New 
York, 1873. This is a Manual of great value in many 
ways. 

' Entwurf eines allgemeinen G^setzes fiber die Yerfassung 
des Schulwesens im preusaischen Staate. 
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his Report to the French Government (1831) 
on the state of Public Instruction in Prussia, 
there is a distinct deliverance on punishments. 
It is in these words : '^ No kind of punishment 
which has a tendency to weaken the sentiment 
of honour, shall, on any pretence, be inflicted : 
corporal punishments, in case they be necessary, 
shall be devoid of cruelty, and on no account 
injurious either to modesty or to health."^ 
These extracts may suffice to show the re- 
solute and long-standing aversion to frequent 
corporal punishment which is shared by all 
who have pondered the educational perplexi- 
ties surrounding this subject. And they may 
be taken by young teachers who are conscious 
of considerable anxiety as to maintaining their 
authority over children, as evidence that 
mature reflection and long experience combine 
to prove that school discipline is dependent 
not so much on the physical force at the 
command of the teacher, as upon the intel- 
lectual and moral forces at work within the 
school. That there are offences which are 
best dealt with by chastisement I still think ; 
but such punishment, if at times needful, 
should be a last resort in extreme cas^s. As 
pupils advance in years, and gain in self- 
control, such punishment- should be discon- 
tinued. Settled convictions on this subject 
seem to me essential for the teacher. There 
is no department of action within the school 
where there is more need to shut off* the 

* Report OB the State of Public Instruction in Pru88ia, "by 
M. Victor Cousin. Translated by Sarah Austin, 1884. 
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chance of acting upon momentary impulse. A 
sound practical test of general results may be 
put in the following form : School-government 
is most efficient where punishment is least 
frequent. Laxity of discipline may indeed 
square with this test for a short time^ but not 
for many weeks, for there is nothing more 
cruel than the frequent punishment which is 
the inevitable result of unreasonable laxity ; 
hence the children themselves grow sick of 
good-natured pithlessness, which lands every- 
body in misery, and invariably prefer a de- 
cided uniform government^ for the really strong 
government does not rest naainly on a power 
to punish. To a conscientious teacher, that 
is, a teacher seeking nothing but efficiency in 
school-work, the use of punishment must ever 
be an occasion of personal pain. 

The question as to fit modes of punishment 
is a much more difficult one than many parents 
seem to realize. It is easier for parents to 
criticise the management of their children in 
school than to lay down practical regulations. 
I am not able to see that punishments which 
have in many cases taken the place of corporal 
punishment are really improvements. If I 
had my boyhood days back again, I should 
rather have my fingers tingle under the strap 
than be subjected to the milder penalties of 
the present day. From an educationist's point 
of view, I question their wisdom. Take, for 
example, the infliction of pcmas^ whether for 
ill-prepared lessons or for breaches of discip- 
line. After having myself tried this form of 
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penalty, and watched the effects, I felt con- 
strained to abandon it. Punishment in any 
form must be irksome, but to require a con- 
siderable part of the day's lesson to be written 
out by a little offender, is a form of penalty 
attended by many disadvantages. At first 
sight it may appear that this plan really har- 
monizes with educational ends, as it may be 
supposed the writing of the lesson will impress 
it better upon the memory. If this be put to 
the test by the teacher, I think he will find 
that the result is not as expected. Besides, 
the writing of the posna is thrown upon the 
time set apart for preparation of the lessons for 
the following day. This must be plain, ex- 
cept to those who would assign a " nine-hours" 
working-day to children as well as to grown 
men. If it be said that the intention of the 
penalty is to shorten the time for play, and 
lengthen the time for work, I reply, this settles 
the badness of the method. There is no 
worse plan for bringing a child into the 
physical and mental condition for learning 
than that of cutting in upon the play hours. 
An unexpected break in the work may quicken 
the mind, but an addition to the regulation 
time is unfavourable to mental action. Take 
the poena, then, as an additional demand upon 
the time set apart for lesson^leaming, and 
what is the result] This additional task 
hangs like a weight on the spirits of the 
learner, and the process of learning is retarded 
accordingly. If all the lessons for the follow- 
ing day are badly prepared, the poena affords 
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the explanation ; by its weight lesson-learning 
was reduced to drudgery. The sense of this 
spreads into the next day, and works further 
mischief. If^ in view of the impossibility of 
managing well all that must be got through, 
the pupil write out as hurriedly and carele^y 
as he can, the educational benefit is lost, 
and educational injury is being done. Many 
of the same objections apply to the plan of 
keeping a child in the school after the others 
have got free. Greatly better in its effect 
upon the scholar (and greatly better for the 
teacher) than half-an-hour of soUtary confine- 
ment, would be five minutes spent in kindly 
private remonstrance in cases of serious offence. 
I have seen the most beneficial results from this 
form of dealing in the most perplexing cases. 

There is room for considerable diversity of 
opinion as to the best forms of punishment. 
Granting, however, that punishment of some 
kind may at times be needful, the success of 
its use depends largely on the spirit in which 
it is inflicted. If it is to impress the offender 
aright, and at the same time exert a whole- 
some influence upon the other scholars, it must 
be plain that it has been inflicted solely be- 
cause of the serious nature of the offence com- 
mitted. The fault must be obviously a source 
of grief to the teacher, and the infliction of 
the punishment a painful necessity.^ 

^ The whole question of punishineiit is ably discussed in 
Education and School, by the Rev. E. Thring, M.A., Head 
Master of Uppingham School. Macmillan and Co., 1864. 
Seep. 221. 
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What I venture to plead is, that punishment 
should not be a common element in school 
government. It should be a last and painful 
resort, when an offence of unusual gravity has 
been committed. It must stand out as the 
public testimony that neither falsehood, nor 
dishonesty, nor cruelty, nor any form of im- 
morality, can be allowed to break in upon the 
order which has been established for the good 
of all, and which must be maintained at all 
hazards. 

The inquiry may here be pressed, How is 
punishment to be restricted to cases so special 
as those now indicated] Some suggestions 
may be offered by way of reply. More trivial 
offences should be seen without being publicly 
noticed. When a pupil is obviously striving 
to do well, it may often be judicious even to 
avoid showing him that his fault has been 
recognised. At other tunes — and these the 
most frequent — ^it may be well to let the child 
see by a look that the fault has been observed, 
though not publicly condemned. This course 
of procedure is often of great value. A look 
may be found to carry rebuke enougL Ex- 
cess of punishing is most readily avoided hy 
a full use of the minor or most sUent methods 
of expressing displeasure. 

Further, it must be remembered that chil- 
dren often incur- displeasure by being allowed 
to step across the boundaries of reserve and 
self-restraint. All the surroundings encourage 
them to take the step, and then by necessity, 
though unjustly nevertheless, the teacher is 
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forced to drive them back to the ground be- 
yond which they should not have been allowed 
to trespass. Kindle enthusiasm, and keep it 
alive. Under these conditions the pupils do 
not so easily yield to temptation. Use care- 
fully the natural desire of the scholars to stand 
well in the opinion of their master. With this 
view, make them feel as often as possible the 
encouraging influence of a favourable judgment 
of their efforts. Encouragement in well-doing 
is one of the most powerful checks on evil- 
doing. Experiencing the pleasure of approval, 
they will strive more earnestly to excel, and 
will shun public reproach, as they would bitter 
disappointment or a heavy loss. 

One thing deserving of careful consideration 
is the importance of bringing the habit of 
obedience very early into play. If children are 
accustomed from their very earliest school ex- 
perience to move together in accordance with 
fixed signals, the work of discipline is greatly 
simplified. Simultaneous movements — ^as in 
rising, taMng seats again, or marching-always 
contribute to the result in a way very pleasing 
to those who are being so trained. An admir- 
able example of this kind of training is seen 
in the marching of the pupils in some of the 
American schools as they enter the hall for 
opening exercises. The folding desks adopted 
by the London School Board have been well 
utilized to serve the ends of training. Each 
desk accommodates two. The desks are set 
in rows, with a passage running down between 
the ends of the desks, and not behind, as com- 
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monly. The front part of the desk, on which 
the arm rests when writing, folds back to 
faciUtate egress. The boy going from the 
right of one desk meets the boy coming from 
the left of another desk. To avoid confusion, 
each boy who moves by the right takes front 
rank ; each one moving by the left takes rear 
rank. This understood, movements are sig- 
nalled by the figures 1, 2, 3. When the 
teacher says 1, that is ^'Fold desks;" 2, 
" Stand ; " 3, " Move into the passage." The 
movements are executed as promptly as the 
figures are named. Any such form of drill is 
an aid to discipline, training the scholars to 
instantaneous obedience. Children take de- 
light in the rapid execution of such movements. 
Musical accompaniment for guiding a march 
increases the pleasure obtained from the exer- 
cise. When changing classes — ^gathering or 
dismissing the pupils — time is not mis-spent, 
which is given up to secure a steady march in 
or out. This aid to discipline is largely adopted 
in Germany and in America. The most success- 
ful example of an entrance march I have yet 
witnessed was executed by the boys of the 
juvenile division in Thirteenth Street School, 
New York. A few minutes before nine o'clock 
the Eector was seated alone on the platform of 
the large hall, situated on the third or upper 
floor of the building. I joined him as he sat 
there. Exactly at nine, a boy stepped in and 
touched a series of bell-pulls ranged along the 
wall behind the platform. A teacher then sat 
down before the piano in front of the platform. 
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and struck up a march. Five entrance doors 
provided for different lines of approach. By- 
each of these a line of boys began to enter 
single file, the boys being so closely together 
as to touch one another, or nearly so. With 
military precision, and a specially firm beat of 
the left foot, the march proceeded until the 
lines were interlacing, and some were defiling 
by the front of the benches. In little more 
than four minutes, one thousand boys had 
taken their places, and the hall was crowded. 
At the request of the Rector, I read a portion 
of Scripture; thereafter the boys repeated 
aloud the Lord's Prayer; two public recita- 
tions were given, the one an original essay, 
the other a poetical passage. The counter- 
march began to a different tune, and in a short 
time the hall was left with three small classes 
stationed in different parts of the wide area. 

An example of a similar kind, but consider- 
ably more varied, and therefore more extended 
in its effect, I witnessed in one of the large 
school-rooms of Berlin. A single class was put 
through a round of exercise, which varied from 
slow march to smart running. First, the chil- 
dren were started in slow time, and put through 
a series of evolutions ; then the pace was ad- 
vanced to quick step ; and at length the speed 
was brought to the "double," the children 
moving in single line, not upon a straight 
course, but curving in a graceful wave-like 
movement. When the running pace had been 
started, time was suddenly changed from the 
most rapid to half or quarter, and responded 
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to instantly all along the line. The direction, 
as well as the time of their movements, was 
constantly varied, thereby greatly increasing 
the demand upon the attention and agility of 
the pupils. It was a class of girls which I 
saw put through this exercise, and they enjoyed 
it exceedingly. The natural fondness for active 
exercise was not only gratified, but the exercise 
served the double purpose of relaxation and 
training. By such exercises habitual and hearty 
obedience is greatly promoted. 

Very particularly must it be kept in view 
by the teacher that quietness in governing is 
most naturally allied with good discipline. A 
loud voice, reiterating commands in an authori- 
tative tone, is often considered favourable to 
submission among the scholars. It is not really 
so. A quiet way of issuing orders is favourable 
to quietness of disposition among the scholars. 
It conveys a double impression — that obedience 
is expected, and that there is a large reserve 
force at command, if the teacher should have 
occasion to put it to use. The demand for 
silence, shouted out at the pitch of the voice, 
preceded by a sharp crack of the cane upon the 
desk, is out of harmony with the thing desired. 
A sudden shout may check the noise for half a 
minute, as a gust of wind sweeps the falling 
water off the direct line of descent ; but when 
the gust is over the water falls as before. 
Quietness in ruling is the sure sign of conscious 
and acknowledged power. This suggestion may 
be taken from experience in all departments. 
Look, for example, at the command of a huge 
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Atlantic steamer, with over a thousand persons 
on board. The captain on the bridge amid- 
ships hardly utters a word except in conversa- 
tional tone to a subordinate officer, who sends 
on the message from one to another. Far re- 
moved from the steersmen, the commander 
simply points the finger of the dial-plate upon 
the course, a corresponding change takes place 
upon the dial within sight of the steersmen, 
and the order is executed without the crowds 
on deck knowing that an order has been given. 
Only on an occasional emergency is an order 
so conveyed as to be overheard on deck. This 
is the model type of true government. The 
school-room may well illustrate this secret of 
power. Teachers will find it in every way an 
advantage to spare their voice, making the fact 
of control much more frequently felt than the 
sound of orders is heard. 



CHAPTEE IIL 

INSTRUCTION. 

I DO not here touch the question concerning 
the relative value of the several subjects 
of study. My purpose does not lead me to 
treat of a subject which has given occasion for 
quite enough controversy. I wish rather to 
direct thought on the best modes of giving 
instruction in any subject. I am here con- 
cerned only with the essential conditions of 
successful teaching. 

Whatever the age and attainment of the 
pupils under charge, the first requisite for 
communicating instruction is to gain and keep 
their attention. Teaching, to be successful, 
must therefore be adapted to win attention. 
At the earlier stages of school life this is the 
one pressing requirement. Somehow, atten- 
tion must be made possible even to the most 
restless little ones, to whom the first restraints 
of school life are irksome. Accustomed to 
have every new object attract their interest 
just as long as they recognised anything 

47 
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attractive in it — ^permitted to change from 
one engagement to another as caprice dictated 
— they must be made familiar with restriction. 
They must begin to be regulated by the will 
of another. Taking this as self-evident, we 
are prone to say that they must do so, whether 
they will or not. This is one of our superficial 
current phrases which cover over many points 
needing careful consideration. Attention is 
not to be secured by mere exercise of autho- 
rity. Authority has a great deal to do through 
the whole course of school life, but we cannot 
"command" attention, as we say, by merely 
demanding that it be given. A radical mis- 
take is made if a teacher lean on his authority 
in the school as the guarantee for attention by 
the scholars. He must consider the require- 
ments of the undisciplined mind, and adapt 
himself to them. Children attend to what 
interests them. This must determine the kind 
of assistance to be given them in acquiring 
habits of attention. To help them in this is 
an obvious part of a teacher's work. It de- 
volves upon him to put his instructions in 
such a way as to awaken interest in the sub- 
ject taught. This duty, indeed, falls on every 
one who attempts to instruct others. The 
literary man, the special pleader, the lecturer, 
the orator, must all of them bestow much 
thought on the laws which determine the 
mind's interest in any subject set before it. 
The master of a school in this respect shares a 
task which is common to all who essay to 
teach others. In this appears the true place 
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and power of the profession. Still more im- 
portant does the work of the schoolmaster 
appear when it is considered that he lays the 
foundation for all later and more advanced 
teaching. He initiates into the process of 
learning, which is to be continued in all after- 
life. The educator of youth does not merely 
communicate so much instruction from year to 
year ; he develops the receptive and acquisitive 
tendencies of mind, which are afterwards to 
play their part in the intellectual activity of 
the nation. He trains the intelligence of those 
who are afterwards to be the teachers of others, 
as well as of those who are only to be interested 
inquirers after truth. 

In his efforts to maintain attention, the 
teacher is aided by the natural curiosity of 
his pupils, though it is equally true that he is 
tried by their natural restlessness. Curiosity 
is to be utilized as the corrective of restless- 
ness. To awaken expectation — ^to keep it 
alive, and even to add to its strength by that 
which it feeds upon — is to succeed in teaching. 
Here arise several considerations deserving 
notice from the schoolmaster. Children are 
most susceptible of what comes through the 
senses. It is therefore a great point gained 
when the eyes as well as the ears of the pupils 
can be kept in exercise during the lesson. To 
reach the mind by double avenues at the same 
moment is to increase the chance of success. 
The value of sight as an agency of instruction 
is generally recognised. However true it may 
be in any case that hearing may suffice to con- 

D 
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vey the whole truth, there is in every one a 
natural disposition to resort, nevertheless, to 
sight as a favourite auxiliary. Every one is 
conscious of the desire to see a speaker while 
listening to his statements. Every experienced 
speaker is aware that he sacrifices much of his 
power if he does not speak to the eye as well 
as to the ear. We all know how strong is the 
desire to watch the performances of the several 
members of an orchestra while we listen to the 
piece which they are rendering. In all pro- 
bability we should more accurately realize the 
composer's design if we completely closed our 
eyes and simply listened, but the fascination 
of sight is too strong for most of us to make 
it easy to content ourselves with the feast of 
sound. This keenness of interest in what is 
seen is experienced by boys and girls perhaps 
even more intensely than it is by their seniors. 
Hence the value of the black-board in all de- 
partments of teaching, up to the very highest; 
hence also the value of object-lessons for 
beginners; hence the greater interest com- 
monly felt in observational and experimental 
science than in abstract thought. Every school- 
master needs to give great weight to this con- 
sideration. Children universally desire to see 
their teacher while he guides the class-work. 
This desire continues powerful as long as the 
teacher continues to interest the children by 
what he says. As long as he succeeds in this 
respect, the eyes are bright, and fixed on the 
common centre of attraction. So soon as his 
teaching becomes slow, monotonous, and want- 
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ing in intellectual energy, the eyes lose their 
lustre, and begin to wander off from the 
common centre. Thus it becomes obvious 
that the teacher must himself be thoroughly 
interested in order to interest his scholars. If 
school-work is only a monotonous routine to 
him, it cannot be anything better to them. 
We cannot so reverse the natural relation of 
things as to make the pupils responsible for 
the intellectual life of the school. Children 
may, indeed,, at times find or create interest 
for themselves, but that is as likely to be 
away from the subject of instruction as in it. 
The lesson may in some cases carry sufficient 
interest in itseUl More commonly the opposite 
will be the case, and then it depends upon 
what the teacher makes the lesson appear, 
whether the scholars are attentive or Hstless. 

One thing, however, must never be forgotten. 
There are limits to the possible continuance of 
interest in any one subject. Neither teacher 
nor scholar is to blame if interest by and by 
begin to flag. What is greatly wanted for 
successful instruction is change of subject as 
often as the necessities of the pupils seem to 
require. A timely break in the order of 
lessons may be of great consequence for con- 
tinued mental activity. I venture to think that 
Time-Tables, however important in themselves, 
^should never be so rigidly adhered to as to 
prevent variation. Many disadvantages would 
be experienced if there were needless deviation 
from the fixed order of study. But a lesson 
may be specially difficult, and that must imply 
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that it is more irksome for the scholars. In 
such a case it is a practical mistake to insist 
that the children must be kept on the strain 
quite as long as when the work is compara- 
tively simple. "The Code" can hardly be 
expected to do anything less than attach 
supreme importance to the " Time-Table." 
But to measure school-work for all days of the 
year by the yard-measure, or by the clock, is 
to deny to intelligence its fit place in the 
school-room. It is of far more consequence for 
ultimate results that the teacher should observe 
and judge for himself as to the wisest distri- 
bution of the several parts of work for a day, 
than that all our schools come under regulation- 
drill, which would turn any slight deviation 
from the Time-Table into a serious offence. 
By all means let us be saved from blind " rule 
of thumb." It is to be hoped that our na- 
tional schools will not become circumscribed 
by rule in such a manner as to deter our 
teachers from exercising their own sagacity as 
to minor deviations which a regard to efficient 
teaching may suggest. 

Considerable diversity of arrangement should 
appear in the adaptation of lessons to the 
capacity of children, in accordance with their 
age and advancement. Powers of observation 
are those first in exercise, and these chiefly 
must be called into play in the case of be- 
ginners. Those who devote themselves to 
in£mt-8chool teaching need a speciality of 
teaching gift. Vivacity of manner, aptness of 
descriptive power, play of imagination, facility 
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in passing lightly and rapidly from one theme 
to others somewhat analogous, with strong 
delight in the simple unrestrained ways of 
little children, are the qualifications which 
specially point out the teacher suited in a 
marked degree for training those who are only 
in the earliest stages of school life. Pictorial 
iUustrations and object-lessons must supply 
attraction to the youngest scholars. The 
earUest demands upon memory should for 
the most part involve little more than involun- 
tary recollection. It is enough at such a time 
if facts are recalled because the picture illus- 
trating them is attractive, or the story con- 
nected with them interesting, or the tune 
pleasing to which the verses of a hymn or song 
are sung. 

There are some who object to have lessons 
made easy in this way. They dislike adventi- 
tious attractions. They regard this deliberate 
selection of the easiest and most attractive 
methods of instruction for beginners as a 
method wanting in the sternness of the olden 
times. I quite sympathize in the aversion to 
having all things made easy and agreeable, as 
if children were to be screened from difficulty 
and hardship. But the realities of school life 
are such that there is little need for fearing 
that children grow up strangers to labour and 
trial. There is certainly reason enough for 
attempting to lessen the difficulties and smooth 
the path of progress. The testimony of Dr. 
Carpenter on such a subject will be readily 
accepted as deserving of attention. He says ; 
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" Those * strong-minded ' teachers who object to 
these modes of ^ making things pleasant/ as an 
unworthy and undesirable * weakness/ are ignor- 
ant that in this stage of the child-mind, the 
Will — that is, the power of self-control — ^is 
weak ; and that the primary object of Educa- 
tion is to encourage and strengthen, not to 
repress, that power. Great mistakes are often 
made Ijy Parents and Teachers, who, being 
ignorant of this fundamental fact of child- 
nature, treat as vdlfulness what is in reality just 
the contrary of Will-fullness ; being the direct 
result of the want of Volitional control over the 
automatic activity of the Brain. To punish a 
child for the want of obedience which it has 
not the power to render, is to inflict an injury 
which may almost be said to be irreparable." ^ 
Parsing from involuntary observation and 
recollection, children must make a beginning 
with voluntary concentration of attention. 
This brings us to the regular tasks, appropri- 
ately so named. The eflTort of preparation 
always constitutes a task, and in the early 
periods of school life a peculiarly wearisome 
one. Scholars must early begin the work of 
self-directed effort, success in which must 
regulate their progress, and determine their 
influence through subsequent life. The greatest 
importance attaches to the judgment which a 
teacher forms of the best methods for helping 
scholars to make the needful effort. This is 
the turning-point where it is decided what is 

1 Principles qf Mental Physiology, by Dr. W. B. Car- 
penter, p. 134. H. S. King & Co., London. 
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to be the type of a teacher's success. That it 
is part of the teacher's work to render help in 
this matter will not, I think, be doubted. In 
order to make the help genuine, however, the 
aim must be to encourage the scholars to work 
for themselves. A teacher succeeds in this in 
proportion as he awakens an enthusiasm for 
acquisition, and guides and satisfies it when 
awakened. The object must be to stimulate 
inquiry, and then to render help in such a way 
as to encourage it, not to forestall the experi- 
ence of deKght the mind has in discovering for 
itself what can be known. There must be 
among the scholars not only a thirst for know- 
ledge, but a sense of power in the self-direction 
of their faculties. This involves a distinct use 
of voluntary observation and reasoning, not 
mere exercise of memory. No doubt all chil- 
dren must commit to memory a good many 
things they do not rightly understand. 
Such storing of the memory belongs less or 
more to all study. There is force here in what 
has been said by Mr. Thring : " It must be 
borne in mind that with the young memory 
is strong, and logical perception weak. All 
teaching should start on this undoubted fact. 
It sounds very fascinating to talk about under- 
standing everything, learning everything thoroughly, 
and all those broad phrases which plump down 
on a difficulty and hide it. Put in practice, 
they are about on a par with exhorting a boy 
to mind he does not go into the water till he 
can swim."i To begin on the supposition that 
^ Education and School, p. 196. 
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everything is to be explained, would indeed be 
a serious aggravation of a teacher's difficulties. 
Still it is true, as Professor Hart, of Princeton, 
New Jersey, U.S., has well said : " This is the 
true mental order : Knowledge first, and then 
Memory. Get knowledge, then keep it."^ The 
teacher must early begin the work of explain- 
ing. His success as a teacher will depend 
largely on how he does this. Merely to keep 
on repeating formal explanations is not enough. 
What is to be sought is skill in suggesting 
points of thought, in questioning so as to lead 
the understanding on the way, and in placing 
the subject of study in a variety of lights and 
relations which may interest different minds. 
All these will be gained by breaking up the 
lesson with clearness into its component parts, 
touching upon the relations of the parts, and 
suggesting associations chiefly of the nature of 
similarity, which may at once help memory and 
stimulate thought. 

From this sketch of what is to be aimed 
at, will appear what I understand to be the 
teacher's true function. It is to teachf and not 
merely to hear lessons recited, and be a censor of 
failures and a marker of results. Above every- 
thing else, he is to teach. Whatever else he 
does is to be subsidiary to this, and to con- 
tribute to its efficiency. In their own place, 
hearing and censuring and marking may all 
contribute to his end; but a teacher comes 
down from his true elevation, and lowers the 

* In the School-room : Chapters in the Philosophy of Edu- 
cation. Philadelpliia : Eldredge and Brother. 
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ideal of his professional work, if he content 
himself with these alone. He becomes a 
drudge, and the work of the school will be 
drudgery to the scholars. He becomes a task- 
master, and the scholars will soon cease to 
regard him in any other light. But the man 
who wishes to teach, and not merely to hear 
lessons, must put himself in living sympathy 
with the learners, must detect their difficulties, 
and by his own superior knowledge supply the 
helps which contribute to the activity and 
interest of the mind. The real Teacher is not 
only something higher than a task-master, but 
something greatly higher than an Examiner. 
The true teacher may feel the examiner's work 
quite irksome. Leave him the luxury of teach- 
ing, and he may be quite willing to hand over 
to others the work of examination or inspec- 
tion. Such a teacher will be ready enough to 
be judged by results ; nevertheless, he has the 
satisfaction of knowing that he has produced 
results which the machinery of examination 
cannot gauge. The radical distinction between 
teaching and examining touches very closely 
on all that concerns success in professional 
work. If a teacher allow himself in thought 
and in fact to take the attitude of simply 
judging of the extent of preparation made by 
the scholars on the previous evening, he deli- 
berately sacrifices all that is grandest in a 
teacher's life. 

How, then, can the teacher be more than a 
simple hearer of lessons 1 How can he help 
the scholars in the work of learning 1 Before 
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attempting an answer, there are some pre- 
cautionary considerations which need to be 
present to the teacher's mind. 

The children are not to be over-tasked. 
Quantity is not the test of success. Undue 
amount may peril the whole results. It is 
in every sense better to err on the side of too 
short lessons than on the side of great length. 
There is in our day a vicious appetite for 
quantity, which leads to pernicious results. 
If a child must face an array of lessons which 
threatens to turn the whole evening, as well as 
the day, into a period of work, there is a dis- 
heartening sense of oppression which is very 
unfavourable to progres& Some children have, 
indeed, an avidity for learning, which gives 
them no sense of oppression in such circum- 
stances; but it would be greatly better for 
themselves and for their parents, and for the 
nation too, if there could be awakened in them, 
and regularly gratified, some avidity for play. 
As a general rule, it may be taken as beyond 
dispute that, for educational results, it is unde- 
sirable that the whole evening be set apart 
to lesson-learning. Eesponsibility for home 
arrangements devolves on the parents or guar- 
dians of the children ; but the responsibility of 
adjusting the task to the recognised capacity 
and advancement of the scholars rests on their 
teacher. Many of the perplexities and trials 
which fall upon both teachers and scholars are 
the result of want of due consideration as to 
the amount of work assigned. If in the hurry 
of closing up for the day, a teacher, without 
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much consideration, specify work more extended 
than ordinary, the result will be a night of 
gloom for the scholars, and thereafter a day of 
perplexity for himself. In such circumstances, 
the vexations of teaching are self-made troubles. 

It must further be remembered that if pupils 
become addicted to partial preparation, and 
grow familiar with wriggling through the day's 
work in haphazard fashion, they are so far 
demoralized. Their standard of school require- 
ment is lowered. Preparation is less a matter 
of concern to them than it should be. Such a 
result is to be guarded against as earnestly as 
a break-down in discipline. On the same 
grounds, it is to be desired that parents should 
cease from regarding a school as really efficient 
simply because a great quantity of work is 
pressed through. The test of efficiency is not 
found in the amount of work done, but in the 
thoroughness with which the work attempted 
has been performed. 

For Teachers in our Primary Schools it is 
specially important to consider the amount of 
home-preparation which may reasonably be 
expected. It seems to me altogether unlikely 
that satisfactory advance can be made in the 
work of education through means of these 
schools, unless school-work be largely planned 
upon the admission that only slight home- 
preparation can be expected. A large propor- 
tion of the children are so situated at home 
that preparation of lessons must be very slight, 
and often completely neglected. It seems un- 
wise to shun this admission; we must suit 
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ourselves to the existing state of matters. 
Teaching must proceed largely on the assump- 
tion that the scholars are practically commenc- 
ing the learning of the lesson when their 
teacher begins class-work. I do not incline 
so to view a teacher's work as to regard this 
position of affairs as occasion for special con- 
dolence. On the contrary, I favour the 
opinion, that in all cases it would be well if 
the classes in which primary instruction is 
communicated were conducted on the avowal 
that comparatively little is expected in the 
form of home-preparation. Even if lesson- 
learning were entirely restricted to school 
hours for the first two or three years of school 
life, I think we should gain and not lose in 
educational results. In the interests of health 
and physical development it is to be desired 
that the brain should not be subjected to con- 
tinuous work for more than a few hours of 
each day. As far as possible, we should guard 
against the excitement of class-work flowing in 
upon the homes of the children, and even upon 
their sleeping hours. At present we have too 
much experience of uneasy restlessness of brain 
among young children. In the interests of 
the teachers of our primary schools, burdened 
as they are with the extra strain of maintain- 
ing the attention of large numbers of very 
young children, I would wish to see a saving 
of strength in teaching. Escape from the 
irritation experienced on account of the dis- 
covery of inadequate preparation would be a 
considerable help in this respect. There would 
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be less fretting for a teacher (and it is fretting 
which most quickly exhausts the strength), by 
deliberately undertaking the work of teaching 
the lesson from the foundation. There would 
also be a higher training in the real work of 
teaching. Mere lesson-hearing is a compara- 
tively slight and commonplace exercise ; but to 
lead the young mind into the knowledge to be 
understood and remembered is an exercise in 
every way worthy of large knowledge and 
much skill 

To the main question : How is the teacher 
to lend help to the pupils in the learning of 
their lessons] The most important part of 
the reply is, that all hearing of lessons should 
be designedly managed in such a way as to 
contribute towards a better learning of these 
lessons. The best prepared child has still 
much to learn from the lesson ; many of the 
children are likely to have the greater part to 
learn; but still more importance attaches to 
the consideration that the work of learning 
will proceed with increasing alacrity in pro- 
portion as the intelligence of the chUdren is 
called into exercise. All efficient teaching 
must, indeed, afford a model of the best methods 
of learning. What all pupils require in a 
teacher is the suggestiveness which brings the 
understanding to the aid of the memory. He 
must contribute for their help the appliances 
which superior intelligence and experience in 
the work of instruction suggest for fEicilitating 
acquirement. 

First in importance for this end is the use 
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of ANALYSIS. If learners are shown the true 
methods for reducing difficult combinations to 
their elements, many difficulties are taken out 
of the way. MasteVy of the remaining diffi- 
culties will then prove a help for subsequent 
effort. This work of analysis is greatly sim- 
plified in later stages, if progress in elemen- 
tary instruction has been by advancement on 
a careful system from the simplest elements of 
language to the more complex combinations. 
Intelligence is the avenue to memory. A pas- 
sage may be accurately and rapidly read or 
recited, and yet not in any proper sense learned. 
The contribution to the real education of the 
child is comparatively small, unless the under- 
standing is called into exercise. In education 
what maybe described as a "local" or "verbal" 
memory is of slight influence in comparison 
with an intelligent or rationalizing memory. 
Association by reference to locality or verbal 
sequence is a temporary coherence, which 
generally breaks up when the occasion for it 
is gone. But if facts are contemplated, and 
truths are understood, memory keeps what it 
receives, and intelligence begins to utilize what 
it has gathered. It is therefore of the utmost 
importance that analysis become a familiar 
instrument in all educational work. The 
ordinary round of school duty gives constant 
opportunity for its use. In spelling, for 
example, to break up a word into its component 
parts is to bring the understanding into play, 
affording memory the aid it requires for ac- 
curately retaining and recalling that word. 
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This is the only really efficient protection 
against bad spelling. So it is, most plainly, 
with reading. Accurate reading of a passage 
which is not fully understood is simply im- 
possible. Daily familiarity with the analysis 
of a few of the longest sentences in the lesson 
is the simplest and surest method for attaining 
just appreciation of punctuation, intonation, 
and emphasis. Again, a<;quiring the grammar 
of any language is certain to be drudgery if 
assigned merely to " word-memory," with the 
help of as much patience as a child can com- 
mand. The same task will have sources of 
pleasure connected with it if memory has 
called to its service even an occasional play of 
intelligence. The teaching of grammar is 
indeed a fair test of teaching power. Its re- 
quirements fully illustrate the value of analysis. 
Of all the forms of misery connected with 
school life, there is nothing more vexatious 
than the sight of a child entangled in the intri- 
cacies of grammar, with nothing but the dis- 
agreeable remembrance of tiresome tasks, and 
nothing in store but increased bewilderment, 
in absence of intelligent appreciation of what 
had gone before. In view of the fact that in 
multitudes of cases parents can render no help 
to their children in such studies, there is 
urgent need for constant use of analyBis, how- 
ever slow the progress may be. Sure under- 
standing, however slow it be, is progress; 
rapidity with uncertainty is progress of the 
delusive sort, the semblance without the reality. 
There is no great wisdom in a rapid dash into 
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a tangled, thorny thicket, two miles deep. A 
few minutes spent in seeking a pathway may 
save hours of laborious and useless struggle. 
To make grammar something else than a 
bewildering thicket is the teacher's part. It 
is, indeed, more than the most careful teacher 
can hope for, that none of his scholars shall 
have a task of bewilderment. But the aim of 
the teacher must be to secure that the great 
majority in each class advance clearly together 
in the understanding of what is being taught. 
It certainly is not enough that the sharpest 
children make head-way, while the majority 
get into confusion. Such a result is failure, 
however well the upper marks appear when the 
test comes. 

The use of the eye to aid the understand- 
ing is of great importance in all analysis. 
For this reason the black-board presents an 
invaluable auxiliary. Its use may seem to 
consume time ; in reality it greatly saves time. 
What is made visible will be understood much 
more rapidly than what is merely explained in 
words. A word of several syllables written 
out on the board in separate parts will much 
more easily be made familiar than if it be only 
looked at as printed in the ordinary lesson. 
Familiarity with the analysis of words will soon 
be gained in this way, rendering continued 
use of the board unnecessary, and setting it free 
for use at some other point of difficulty. There 
is no need to continue illustrations when writing 
mainly for those who are professional teachers. 
The value of the black-board is not likely to be 
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overlooked. The more a teacher can avail him- 
self of all the avenues to the mind, the more 
efficient his teaching must become. 

Next to analysis as an instrument of instruc- 
tion comes skilful combination. When pupils 
are encouraged to make for themselves fresh 
combinations of things already known, addi- 
tional progress is certain. Variety of exercise 
in this way is as attractive to children as many of 
their games. If, when such exercises are given, 
the rivalryinvolved in taking places were discon- 
tinued, and all extraneous excitement avoided, 
the play of intelHgence would bring an ample 
reward. I plead for discontinuance of rivalry 
in such exercises, because, while it stimulates 
some, in other cases it hinders and even stops 
the action of intelligence. If any teacher 
doubt this, he may subject a class to experi- 
ment by watching the faces of the pupils, and 
next asking from the child who has been cor- 
rected an explanation of the reason for the 
correction. Hurry in such things is an injury, 
and so is all commingling of antagonistic 
motives. All fear hinders intellectual action, 
and the fear of wounded ambition offers no 
exception to the rule. The fear of being pun- 
ished is more seriously detrimental than any 
form of fear which can be stirred. It is essen- 
tially antagonistic to the action of intelligence. 
Let mind have free play. There is hardly a 
better exercise for a class than that of allow- 
ing a scholar to write out on the black-board 
the tense of a verb, or any other portion of 
grammar ; requiring the others to offer correc- 

E 
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tions of what has been written ; interlin- 
ing the corrections as suggested; and then 
inquiring into their warrant. Bitter, the cele- 
brated geographer of Grermany, pointed to the 
value of sMlful combination in the suggestion 
he made as to teaching geography. He pro- 
posed the combination of history and geogra- 
phy. He recommended that an outline map 
should be drawn, the mountains traced, and 
the courses of the rivers ; and that localities 
should be marked in connexion with events of 
historic importance, or with information con- 
cerning the products of the soil or of manu- 
facture. The suggestion is a valuable example 
of the type of combinations which must greatly 
facilitate education and deepen its interest. 
The learning of geography is of comparatively 
little value if it be nothing more than lists of 
names in moderate doses, with the understand- 
ing that they belong to England or to France. 
But if a teacher roughly sketch an outline map 
upon the board, and bid one after another of the 
pupils fill in a part of it, and then unroll the 
printed map, the impression upon all will be 
greatly deepened. History would undoubtedly 
gain greatly in interest if outstanding events 
were associated with map-drawing. The Ger- 
mans have advanced beyond most nations in 
teaching geography. Government instructions 
may lie behind this, and perhaps even military 
reasons may lie at the back of these instruc- 
tions, but there can be little doubt of the fact. 
During the Franco-Prussian war it was said the 
German soldiers knew the geography of France 
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better than the French themselves. Special 
education for the army is, however, provided 
in Germany to an extent as yet unknown in 
any other country. The German soldier is not 
left merely to become familiar with drill ; he 
has regular school training, as well as military 
exercise. But the school children are unusually 
weU instructed in geography, with nunulJ 
topographical information. When resident in 
Berlin, I had the opportunity of putting a 
variety of questions to a smart boy of thirteen 
years of age— a favourable example of the 
school, I should think — and found that he had 
a degree of topographical knowledge rarely 
possessed by those who have not travelled in a 
country. The boy could describe the whole 
aspect of the country around Edinburgh as not 
one-third of the boys of Edinburgh could have 
done. It may be, however, that the influence 
of Hitter in Berlin had something to do with 
proficiency of geographical instruction in that 
city. I have referred more particularly to 
grammar and geography here, for they aflFbrd 
the most obvious illustrations of the value of 
suggested combinations. The general principle 
to be applied in all departments of instruction 
is this — Education is invariably promoted by 
the gathering of suitable associations around 
the subject of study. 

As auxiliary to these methods of instruction 
I venture to place A free and friendly 

MANNER OF COMMUNICATION BETWEEN TEACHER 

AND SCHOLARS. This greatly stimulates the 
interest and enthusiasm of the pupils. There 
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is, indeed, a familiarity which is destructive of 
discipline, and quite unfavourable to applica- 
tion on the part of the scholar. This is so 
clearly recognised in the profession, that there 
is hardly need for precaution against misunder- 
standing. The communication here referred 
to is that which has purely educational ends in 
view. "What I point to is far removed from 
everything which would fevour undue famili- 
arity. It even presupposes the impossibility of 
it. Anything which interferes with the simple 
relation of teacher and taught is a hindrance. 
"What is to be commended is freedom of com- 
munication exclusively for purposes of instruc- 
tion, and connected with the matter in hand, 
as the sole attraction for the time. It is a 
freedom which, instead of being unfavourable 
to discipline, must tend to establish it. What 
is mainly to be desired is free communication 
of difficulties from the scholar to the teacher, 
as there should be full instruction from the 
teacher to the scholar. There is an exercise 
of authority by a teacher which utterly ignores 
and frowns upon any tendency to direct in- 
quiries to him. He will question in order to 
ascertain what the scholars have learned ; but 
they must not question him, in order to 
learn what they have failed to understand. 
Everything is made to depend upon the 
thoroughness of the teaching at every stage ; 
and this again depends upon the teacher's own 
reflection, without any sure discovery of his 
pupils' need. To every teacher such a method 
is inadequate; because insecure. The most 
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experienced teacher will allow that he needs to 
be helped to the discovery of his pupils' 
difficulties. But if a teacher cultivate a dis- 
tant reserve he cannot have the help which 
only the scholars can give. The instruction 
must roll on. If the scholars catch all they 
need, so far well ; if they fail to understand all 
that is expressed, there is no help for it. If 
such a system be preferred under the appre- 
hension that anything else would weiEkken 
discipline, there is either a consciousness of 
weakness in the teacher, or else a want of 
thorough reflection on the necessary conditions 
of school discipline. If a scholar may not 
freely inquire during some suitable opportunity 
afforded for the purpose, but must depend 
entirely upon catching the full meaning of all 
that has been said, the relation between teacher 
and scholar is constrained and unhealthy. 
There is quite enough disadvantage connected 
with the incessant change of places, making it 
a pupil's interest to conceal his ignorance, 
without anything else being allowed to increase 
that disadvantage. I do not undervalue com- 
petition among the children in the same class, 
nor do I think we can wisely dispense with 
the stimulating power it involves ; but it is an 
obvious misfortune that, where all goes by 
expressed knowledge, a premium is put on 
concealment of ignorance, which is apt to 
establish concealment as a settled article in 
the policy of school life. In view of this 
danger, I am increasingly impressed with 
the need for opportunities for free com* 
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munication at times when the confession of 
ignorance may be specially encouraged. The 
spirit of inquiry, so valuable in all depart- 
ments of education, could be greatly stimulated 
in this way. In the school, as everywhere else, 
we want to escape routine} Neither teacher 
nor scholar should feel that the procedure each 
day is simply a repetition of the procedure of 
the preceding day. A sense of monotony is to 
be dreaded as one should the nightmare. If 
scholars are shy to speak out, as under our 
system they are apt to be, deliberate attempts 
should be made to draw them out, and ascer- 
tain what they still need to learn. It is quite 
essential to success that it should be somehow 
ascertained how much the children have got 
only by rote without understanding, how much 
they have misunderstood, and what they have 
never thought about which should have engaged 
their attention. There is nothing which more 
impresses one in visiting the public schools of 
the United States of America than the unre- 
strained freedom with which the pupil makes 
an appeal to the teacher, in the assurance of 
that appeal being encouraged and met as far 
as possible in the circumstances. This feature 
struck me as a general characteristic in all the 

I Dr. Noah Porter, President of Yale College, Con- 
necticut, U.S., in a series of articles in The College Coitrant 
of Tale, writes npon " special defects in the operation ot 
modem schools." He signalizes these two : '* The spirit of 
formalism and routine which has grown up in our modem 
schools," and '*the tendency to stimulate to excess the 
spontaneous or verbal memory." We may take warning 
from American experience. 
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schools I visited, from the primary to the 
normal schools. The pupils regard this as a 
natural feature of school life. I remember on 
one occasion entering the class-room of a teacher 
of physiology in one of the normal schools 
when he had just finished the lecture for the 
day. He was saying to the members of his 
class, "I shall examine on this lecture to- 
morrow ; just let me see if your notes are 
accurate." One pupil at once asked what had 
been said as to the average weight of the 
human skull. The answer was immediately 
given. Another question followed, and another, 
until all were satisfied, after which the few 
closing minutes of the hour were spent in sup- 
plementing the lecture with such remarks as 
the questions seemed to suggest. This is only 
an example of what is common in American 
schools. I must express my admiration of this 
characteristic. I am averse to '' cut and diy 
theories" as to the best possible ways of 
teaching. I would have each teacher observe 
and reflect for himself; but by all means save 
us from routine. A teacher needs knowledge 
of human nature, and he needs freedom of 
action to avail himself, without reserve, of all 
the varied resources fitted to awaken attention 
and stimulate mental activity. 




CHAPTER IV. 

FORMATION OF CHARACTER. 

IN the previous chapter attention has been 
directed exclusively to the development 
of the intellectual powers. I proceed now to 
speak of the regulation of the emotional nature, 
— ^the government of all the springs of action. 
This brings into view the teacher's part in 
aiding his pupils to use intelligence for the 
guidance of their conduct I have already 
indicated the grounds on which I conceive 
that this department of oversight and training 
belongs to the teacher. He is an instructor 
in the widest sense. To him is intrusted the 
development of the whole nature, in so far as 
that is found to be needful for school discip- 
line, and possible through means of it. The 
two departments, instruction and training, are 
indeed quite distinct, and admit of separate 
treatment. But both ends must be sought in 
the midst of the same school exercises. From 
the one point of view, the teacher seeks to 
make his scholars observant, reflective, well- 

72 
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informed, and prompt in the use of their 
faculties. From the other he seeks to make 
them upright, generous, and brave. The re- 
lative importance of these two ends will be at 
once recognised. As meamiess of disposition 
is worse than slowness of intellect ; as selfish- 
ness is worse than defective memory; as 
cowardice is worse than ignorance, — special 
importance is to be attached to the depart- 
ment of moral training. The teacher cannot, 
indeed, raise such training to the position of 
primary importance, since all the school ar- 
Lgeits L made expressly for instruction 
in the ordinary branches of knowledge. But 
there is no need for this, since moral train- 
ing is gained not so much by formal incul- 
cation of duty as by practice in well-doing 
throughout the common engagements of life. I^ 
however, moral training do not expressly engage 
the attention of the scholars as a subject of 
study, it is to be continually the subject of 
consideration with the teacher. It makes no 
difference whether it be grammar, or geography, 
or history which is being taught, the forma- 
tion of character goes on with equal facility. 
So generally is this recognised in the pro- 
fession, that Mr. Currie has set this down as 
his first statement in his valuable work on 
Education : — " Education comprises all the 
influences which go to form the character."^ 

On the other hand, it is not to be forgotten 
that it is much easier to instruct than to train. 
The conditions under which these two pro- 

^ Principles and Practice qf Common School Edttcation, 
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ceed differ greatly. If a man be himself in- 
structed, and if he only explain things with a 
fair amount of interest, he is sure of success in 
communicating information; but character is 
not formed thus. You may state and enforce 
moral law with the greatest clearness, without 
securing conformity to it. What is wanted is 
not explaining so much as warning and 
encouraging. Thus it happens that, while we 
may instruct in the mass, in the work of 
training we need much more carefully to dis- 
tinguish individuals. 

For success in training, the first requisite 
is intelligent sympathy with the children in the 
difficulties they experience while attempting to 
control their conduct. Before a true and in- 
fluential sympathy is possible, the teacher 
must observe peculiarities of disposition. It 
will thus appear how essential it is to dis- 
criminate carefully, in order to make a satis- 
factory beginning. At the same time the 
general truth must be recognised and applied 
for the guidance of our procedure, that a child's 
ruling dispositions are as truly inherited as his 
intellectual powers or his bodily constitution. 
This will not be disputed, and therefore I do not 
insist upon it; but the consideration must 
have a directly practical bearing upon school 
government. If it be not imiformly recognised 
and acted upon, justice cannot be done to the 
children, nor can sagacity have proper exercise 
in dealing with them. One child is naturally 
irritable, another is naturally amiable. The 
one is not to be blamed, nor is the other to be 
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praised, for what lie has inherited. If under 
sudden provocation the one shows a sensitiveness 
which the other does not discover, no marvel. 
The result is exactly that to be expected from 
the different natures of the two. What is of 
chief interest to the educationist is, that the 
irritable child can gain the mastery over the 
ruling tendency of his nature, and can be helped 
in striving for the victory. But it is unjust to 
punish a child because he has inherited an 
irritable disposition. In many cases it is no 
less so to punish him because that disposition 
has suddenly started into activity under pro- 
vocation. One child is naturally timid, another 
naturally rash. It is unreasonable to blame 
the children, or to do anything but consider 
what are the special difficulties of each, and 
how best each can be helped in overcoming 
these. The one has inherited a highly sensi- 
tive nervous constitution, which is readily 
excited by the slightest changes, and which 
throws in upon the mind the agitation originat- 
ing in the organism. To punish such a child 
for his timidity, or mock him on account of it, 
is a grievous practical blunder, which indicates 
want of knowledge and reflection as to the 
necessary conditions of moral training. If 
a teacher is not to run .the risk of inflicting 
life-long injury upon one intrusted to his care, 
he must have some clearly defined plan in 
harmony with the known laws of mind, suitable 
for allaying fear and promoting courage. 
Another child is naturally impulsive. The 
former thinks and shrinks. This child does 
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not shrink, because lie does not take time to 
think; he is unconscious of the restraints 
arising from a nervously sensitive organism. 
He is not readily checked by rising fears; 
his misfortune is that he has not enough of 
fear. He is like the youth in the fairy tale, 
who had never learned to ^ shiver and shake," 
consequently, he has an unenviable facility in 
knocking his head against posts, which could 
easily be shunned. We must take this child as 
he is, and, understanding his difficulty, deal with 
him in such a manner as to promote tjioughtful- 
ness and caution, by all means avoiding anything 
which would tempt him to extremes. 

To draw the distinction between nahire and 
character is essential for an educationist. 
Every child has in his nature certain disposi- 
tions to be vanquished. These cannot go to 
form any part in a good character. I do not 
here go into ethical distinctions, which are not 
required for my present purpose. The fact to 
which I am pointing is clearly recognised, and 
must have attention. It goes far to explain 
the difficulty of the teacher's task, and to 
account for the perplexity often experienced in 
deciding upon the wisest mode of treatment. 
It is much more difficult to carry through a 
wise repression than to promote healthy de- 
velopment of a natural power. The process is 
a delicate one, requiring careful discrimation 
as to circumstances. It is here that the largest 
demand falls upon the sagacity of parents and 
teachers. To drafb a code of rules sufficient 
to regulate procedure in all cases is simply 
impossible. 
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Something is done, however, towards regula- 
tion of our procedure in this perplexing depart- 
ment if we mark with exactness the limits of 
A teacher's power in training. He cannot 
form the character, but can only aid the pupil 
in efforts to form his own character. This 
consideration is of vital importance in the 
determination of method. Character implies 
established habits of self-government. Its 
formation is thus essentially a personal matter. 
Whatever be its type, it is the result of habits 
voluntarily cherished. So long as the pre- 
dominant natural dispositions sway the conduct 
unchecked, moral character is unformed. The 
1;)egiiming of its formation can be traced from 
the time that there are signs of voluntary 
restriction and regulation of these dispositions. 
Whenever a degree of self-control appears, it 
indicates the sway of intelligence. Character, 
whether good or bad, is in no case the result 
of involuntary tendency. Its formation in a 
good and healthy type is a most delicate pro- 
cess, needing to be continued through many 
years. Nothing is more likely to injure, by 
retarding, or it may even be perverting, the 
process, than efforts after coercion. Will-power 
must regulate the course of conduct, and the 
only safe stimulants of the action of will are 
intelligence within, and the encouragement of 
inteUigent sympathy from superiors who have 
already won respect. 

On the other hand, it must be remembered 
that children are greatly hindered or aided in 
the formation of a good character by the influ- 
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ence of those around them. If their senioni 
make light of moral distindaons, they will do 
so too. If their companions are selfish, and 
unchecked in that tendency, they too will 
begin to give way to the same hideous dis- 
position. There is in human nature enough 
of the desire for self-gratification, and a suffi- 
cient sense of the irksomeness of self-restraint^ 
to favour ready yielding to the easier way of 
life. But self-denial is the necessary condition 
of self-goyemment. The effort it inyolves, 
and the pain connected with that effort, try us 
most at the commencement. But both the 
effort and the pain will be considerably lessened 
if seniors give encouragement and companions 
share the dif&culties. In this way, all the 
order and discipline of the school should sup- 
port the virtues and promote their growth.^ 

This, however, is still but a part of what a 
teacher can do towards the formation of a 
sound moral character in the pupils. The 
discipline maintained in school provides favour- 
able circumstances in the midst of which good 
intentions can be carried out. But favourable 
circumstances do not in themselves afford all 
that is requisite. Dismiss the best disciplined 
class, and observe the moral characteristics of 
the children when they are free to act accord- 
ing to inclination. It will be found that there 
is considerable diversity among them, and that 
some very readily inflict wrong upon their 
companions. Discipline is the product of 

^ Dr. Donaldson has well said that the teachei's function 
]8 "to make good citizens." — Lects. on EdttccUiot, p 80. 
Bo also, Mr. Laurie, in Primary Education, p. 5 
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autliDrity. Character does not grow by mere 
force of authority. There is even peril to 
character in the constant strain of authority, 
which demands unquestioning submission on 
pain of punishment. Obedience in such a 
case is often reluctantly rendered, and reluc- 
tant submission is apt to be unfavourable to 
character. A rooted aversion to restraint is 
then cherished, which carries in it serious fore- 
bodings of evil. A child must be taught to 
walk alone, else a reckless career may follow 
escape from the hated restraint The most 
perfect form of drill cannot establish moral 
character; the best educational machinery is 
unequal to the task. Circumstances, even the 
most favourable, cannot produce the character 
which must itself be superior to circumstances. 
Character must grow from within, in accord- 
ance with the invariable laws of mind. 

To render aid in the formation of chara^jter, 
a teacher must individualize. One hundred 
children may be instructed in the same branch 
of knowledge at once, but development of 
character cannot proceed in this way. The 
prevailing dispositions and tendencies of each 
scholar must be ascertained. Ignorant of these, 
a teacher can do little which will render really 
eflFective help. A physician might as well 
write prescriptions at random, and distribute 
them in order, as he made the round of his 
patients. Knowledge of each pupil is the 
essential requisite for real training. It may 
be objected that professional duty leaves a 
teacher no leisure for this; but one who has 
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made it a practice to observe character, as 
every teacher must have done in order to be 
successful, needs no special time for the neces- 
sary observation. He cannot help observing. 
He only requires the routine and bustle of 
school life to afford the opportunities he needs. 
A private talk with each pupil, when con- 
strained, and quite on his guard, will be of 
little worth for purposes of observation. You 
must see children excited by rivalry — ^tried 
by the irritating conduct of fellow-scholars— 
subjected to unexpected disappointment — 
and roused by the exercise of the playground 
— in order to ascertain what are the character- 
istics of each one, and what a teacher should 
most strive to do for each. In such scenes 
observation is inevitable, and a child is never 
allowed to feel as if he were watched. Every- 
thing is " above-boardj" and comes under obser- 
vation in natural course. The teacher soon 
knows who are irritable and who are of a 
stubborn disposition; who are rash and who 
shrinking; who are inclined to conceal their 
purposes, and practise cunning; and who are 
prone to be domineering. Seeing these things, 
a teacher sees his work. He recognises that 
a common discipline, touching all alike, is not 
equal to the demand. Help appropriate in 
form, and well timed, he must endeavour to 
give. Scarcely noticed by the school gene- 
rally, hardly remarked upon by the child 
more immediately concerned, a look of en- 
couragement or rebuke will make a child con- 
scious of success or failure, A mere glance of 
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the eye may not reckon for much in the log- 
book of the school, but it has left its impress 
on the sensitive surface of a young heart. A 
word of rebuke dropped softly at the fitting 
moment into that ear alone for which it is 
meant may be enough to start a resolution of 
improvement upon which a teacher may con- 
tinue to operate from day to day. Such a 
word may Uve long in the memory. I remem- 
ber now, as if it had been yesterday, the look 
and word of a venerated preceptor,^ who had 
detected a case of oppression of a fellow- 
scholar, "There was one boy in the group I 
did not expect to see consenting to such con- 
duct." The look and word were for me, and 
how the lesson went home may be judged by 
the vividness of the present recollection. 

Formation of character is begun in each case 
only when the pupil is induced to begin the 
work of self-controL A child must see that 
this is his own business, and a work for all 
times. He must be awakened to the sense of 
that power which is power over self. He must 
have aroused to activity those motive forces 
which impel the mind to the work of self-con- 
trol as one of living interest. He must taste 
the joy as well as feel the difficulty of self- 
government. Only thus can the building up 
of character proceed. For a teacher, then, 
there is no other way possible than that of 
helping the scholar to help himself in what 
must be his own work. If we fail to induce the 
pupil to take to this in earnest, we fail in the 

1 Dr. Boyd, of the Edinburgh High School. 

F 
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first condition of saccess. From the very 
centre of the being most come the determina- 
tion of the forces which are to be allowed to 
sway the conduct Who can overcome selfish- 
ness but the person who feels it 1 How can 
generosity be planted in the mind except by 
personal admiration of it, and personal exercise! 
The best that can be done from without is to 
show what should be done, and to give en- 
couragement towards the doing of it ; but the 
doing must proceed from within. Let us not 
spoil the whole by attempting too much; 
there is enough to engage observation, exercise 
patience, and occupy the thought of the 
teacher in what is really within his power. 
The hardest part is that which the child 
himself must do. The sooner his attention 
is directed upon it, and he begins the struggle 
with evil dispositions, so much the easier the 
task will be, and the more certain will be the 
result. 

Sblf-control begins with reflective- 
ness. It has its sure commencement in 
thought as to right and wrong in human con- 
duct. But this thought, to be of any real 
value in character-building, must be concerned 
more with the inward dispositions than with 
the outward forms of conduct. It is in the 
suggesting and encouraging of such thought 
that a teacher can give to a pupil the full 
benefit of his superior intelligence, and greater 
calmness of observation. But some considera- 
tion needs to be given to the lines of thought 
which it is of real consequence to suggest. A 
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child needs no lecturing in proof of the position 
that falsehood is wrong, unless his thinking on 
the subject has been already perverted by 
pernicious home-training. Tliere is nothing 
a child more resents than being deliberately 
deceived. In like manner it is not needful, 
under ordinary conditions, to convince a child 
that stealing is wrong ; with a child trained 
&om the earliest days to steal it is otherwise. 
Every child is, however, quick enough at 
crying out against the theft of his own property. 
No one, however unfortunately placed in 
respect of parental influence, is ignorant of the 
fact that kindness is right. He has recognised 
that, a long while before he came to school. 
What a child needs is, not so much help to 
know what the right is, as help to do it, 
especially when circumstances tempt to the 
opposite.^ A child needs help to turn his 
attention on the rising disposition, which^ if 
allowed to gain strength, will tempt to evil- 
doing. A child is prone to allow attention to 
be absorbed with what is external, and scarcely 
turns attention on the feeling which is swelling 
in the breast. He needs frequent help in be- 
ginning reflective exercise. Reflectiveness in 
the proper sense comes as one of the later 
attainments, and needs not a little effort for its 
cultivation. A teacher's help in this matter is 

* I folly agree with much that Mr. Jolly, H. M. Inspector 
of Schools, has said in his admirable Report for 1872, as to 
providing for moral education, only I think formal instruc- 
tion on this subject is best given in connexion with some' 
occasion for its application. 
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invalaable ; it is at hand when most needed. 
It comes just when the strain begins. The 
teacher knows that if the attention be decidedly 
turned on the rising disposition, the first 
requisite is gained for the building up of moral 
character. He must, therefore, aim at a dis- 
criminating, prompt, and sympathetic help, such 
as may be conveyed in a look, a word, or 
some understood signal. At such a time it is 
that something can be done to turn a child 
upon the work of self-mastery. The help to 
which I here point is the most delicate and 
vital part of the work requisite for the true 
development of a human being. Skill in such 
work is an enviable attainment. 

If in these few sentences an accurate repre- 
sentation has been given of the conditions 
under which character is formed, it is clear 
that a teacher's power for good depends upon 
the degree in which he secures the respect and 
affection of his pupils. Without these a teacher 
is powerless in this matter. The respect of 
the children will be secured by the evidence 
of self-control and moral worth in himself. A 
quiet, dignified deportment, which constantly 
conveys the impression of a large reserve 
power, commands the confidence of all the 
pupils. A burdened, care-worn look, restless- 
ness of disposition, irritability of temper, with 
an irritating style of government, are all apt to 
convey to the children the impression of weak- 
ness, which may be slighted. For commanding 
affection, there is nothing more potent than a 
genuine sympathy, and £f this take such forms 
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as indicate distinct recognition of personal diffi- 
culties, affection for a teacher may grow to en- 
thusiasm. There is immense importance in this. 
Unawakened affection is a treasure of influence 
undiscovered. When school-work is reduced 
to routine — daily begun, continued, and ended 
in a cold mechanical way — it becomes a soul- 
less thing, potent in drill, but pithless in 
morals, and fruitless in respect of all the 
highest results of tuition. Tested by the 
"Code/' it may command a most favourable 
report. As the record stands on the "log- 
book," it may wear the appearance of order 
and efficiency; but tested as to moral train- 
ing, even by a moderate standard, its general 
result must be unsatisfactory. A glance at the 
army will illustrate my meaning. The drill- 
sei^eant caji produce L a given time certain 
patent and valuable results ; but under his drill 
moral results are rare, and hardly contemplated. 
A perfect drill and a low morality are quite 
compatible. And so it may be in the school, 
if there do not stand before the mind of the 
teacher a lofty ideal of training, to fall beneath 
which would be humiliating failure. Even a 
teacher who keeps well up to time — is ready 
for every ringing of the bell— and goes through 
his work with exactness of method, will never 
rise to high power if he come to his task with 
lack of interest in it, and with no strong out- 
flow of sympathy towards the scholars, and if he 
break off from it as one weary with chiselling 
all day at a hard stone. If there is no interest 
for the teacher beyond exact spelling, good 
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reading, accurate reciting, prompt reckoning of 
accounts, and well-rounded turns on a copy- 
book, his ideal is that of the drill-sergeant, not 
that of a discriminating, experienced instructor, 
capable of unfolding all the best qualities of 
mind. If a teacher has no sympathy with the 
shifting interests, the flowing mirthfulness, the 
strong, though idle, fears, the passing anxieties, 
the perplexing puzzles, and the sore disappoint- 
ments of childhood — if to him these are all 
alike childish, and beneath consideration — he 
is out of sympathy with the real life-work of 
the teacher of youth. Better that such an one 
betake himself to what he regards as more 
manly work, and leave to others the delicate 
and difficult task of bringing a cultured man- 
hood and a refined womanhood out of feeble, 
undeveloped childhood. If a loud voice, a 
stamping foot, a strong cane, a heavy strap, 
books, maps, pens, and paper, exhaust his 
materials for educating, he can never reach a 
high place in the profession. Its leading men 
work on a higher level, with finer tools. We 
have heard of "half-timers" among the scholars. 
Such a teacher would be in another and worse 
sense a ** half-timer " even under a full " time- 
table." If, besides formal appliances, a teacher 
has a living interest in the whole experience of 
his pupils, he can lend his aid to them in the 
work of self-government as well as in that of 
acquiring knowledge. If there be for him a 
fascination in the work of guiding the slowly 
opening mind — ^if there be a pleasure in lighten- 
ing childhood's burden — ^if it be something akin 
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to the return of the joyousness of his own boy- 
hood to look on the unchecked mirth of his 
pupils — ^he can help them, sway them, check 
them, and stir in their hearts the higher motive 
forces of human life, as he could not otherwise 
do. A clear stream of warm sympathy must 
flow from the teacher to the scholars if real 
progress is to be made in the formation of 
character during the early years of school life. 
Thus only can difficulties be surmounted, suffi- 
cient motive awakened, and an attractive glow 
of golden sunshine sent over the pathway of 
arduous duty. 

In aiding the formation of character in the 
young, the first aspect of the teacher's work is 
that of REPRESSION. This is a more difficult 
and trying work than the encouragement of 
good. But evil tendencies must be checked, 
in order that the nobler dispositions may have 
room to grow. If the check is to be wisely 
and successfully put on, much more is wanted 
than that the check itself be a strong and 
severe one. Fortunately, the most powerful 
form of restraint is a form of encouragement 
to the person restrained. Taking for granted 
that evil inclinations must be mastered, and 
demanding this of the children themselves, the 
teacher gains the strongest position when he is 
neither the lawgiver nor the imperious autho- 
rity requiring its fulfilment, but is the friendly 
counsellor, suggesting the best means of gaining 
the victory. A suitable hint dropped in the 
ear, showing that the difficulty has been seen 
and measured, and that the teacher will be a 
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sharer in the joy of success, will stir new 
resolution, and change some part of a naturally 
irksome task to attractiveness. There is great 
need that we keep in view the painfulness of 
the experience involved in conflict with power- 
ful tendencies in the nature. To appreciate 
the difficulty of the task any child has on hand 
carries one a great way towards proving a real 
helper. But the painfulness of the work must 
in nowise give exemption from it. Such pain- 
fulness is part of the necessary experience of true 
development. To favour a child escaping from 
the determination and suffering connected with 
self-denial is no kindness, but the worst form 
of cruelty. There is but one way for mankind 
securing a clear escape from this painfulness, that 
is, to face the effort which occasions the pain, 
until by facility of effort the pain itself gradually 
diminishes, until the pleasure of pure and lofty 
motive is felt greatly to outweigh the uneasi- 
ness. Neither parent nor teacher can wisely 
screen children from the bitter ordeal which 
self-denial entails. '* A spoilt child '' has been 
spoiled by encouragement in self-indulgence, 
which at each turn has been allowed under 
name of " kindness," and which has prevented 
reflection where it might have arisen, and a 
struggle for self-mastery which might have 
been attempted. It is a weak and altogether 
pernicious tjrpe of sympathy which inclines a 
teacher or guardian to save a child from the 
pain of conflict with his own evil tendencies. 
This is " blind sympathy," one of the worst 
illustrations out of a considerable variety which 
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give force to the adage that "love is blind." 
Wisdom is the true guide of love, for there is 
no more glaring practical mistake than the 
notion that the law of love is all we need to 
make our life noble. The love which shelters 
from the pain of self-denial is soon blind even 
to the faults which spring from the want of re- 
straining power. There is therefore great need 
to guard against love degenerating to softness. 
Even tender years must not be allowed to 
plead for self-indulgence. In kindness, the 
teacher must remember that the sooner the 
work of self-restraint begins the easier it 
proves. But when this work is bravely faced, 
let us give all the sympathetic aid in our 
power, always remembering that the work 
itself must be the child's own. Keal sympathy 
helps the youth in his battle with evil within. 
And a heavy demand there ever must be for such 
sympathy, while selfishness must be crushed, 
anger must be restrained, and wrongs must 
be endured without retaliation. The task may 
be harder for some than for others, but in 
every case it must be carried through. A 
derecognition of aU that this requirl is of 
greatest value to a teacher. Happy are the 
children placed under the care of teachers who 
see the moral requirements of their case, and 
take pleasure in individualizing. The victory 
is half won if a child has a strong helper in 
his instructor. However young the child be, 
he feels and appreciates the help ; for here it 
is worth observing that children clearly dis- 
criminate between the different forms and 
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effects of what their seniors often classify 
under the single name "kindness." They 
have a sensitiveness of nature, rather emotional 
than intellectual, which distinguishes between 
the affection which tends to feebleness, and 
the affection which both makes sacrifices and 
demands that they be made. Children have 
one kind of affection for the good-natured, 
easy-going master, whom they would describe 
as a "jolly fellow," who winks at a great deal 
that should be checked, and yields almost 
anything that is clamoured for. They have a 
different and deeper regard for the guide who 
looks both before and behind, and will neither 
himself yield, nor allow those for whom he is 
responsible to yield anything that concerns 
right conduct. It is a perilous mistake if we 
dissociate love from law, and yield to a tender^ 
ness which lowers the standard of personal 
goodness, and lessens the task of self-govern- 
ment. There is only one thing worse, that is, 
the discovery of a softness of nature which 
encourages children to resort to fawning and 
cajolery, in the hope of gaining what has been 
formerly denied them. Such weakness of 
government is positively demoralizing. It 
both trains and rewards cunning, a vice which 
is the ruin of all moral character. Instead of 
laying the foundations of a good character, the 
superior, whether parent or teacher, is under- 
mining the foundation on which alone he can 
build with success. Transparent honesty is 
essential for sound builditig, and if a child is to 
be guided and encouraged as he ought, he must 
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be led very early in life to yield conformity 
to moral laws, wliich are as unchangeable and 
unvariable as physical laws. 

The repression of wrong-doing introduces us 
to some of the most perplexing educational 
problems. Upon these I am not disposed to 
theorize down to minute details. In no other 
way is it possible to govern, and at the same 
time help by governing, than by the exercise 
of practical sagacity, which grasps the whole 
aspects of each case, and decides upon it by 
reference to moral law, and a full understand- 
ing of the nature of the child concerned. 
There are moral offences which must call down 
upon them condemnation to be felt by the 
whole school. I do not return here to the 
question of suitable punishments. But it must 
be clear that falsehood, cruelty, and dishonesty 
cannot go unpunished. The necessities of 
discipline, even if no higher ground were taken, 
demand that they be effectually checked. The 
sense of the wrongness of such conduct must 
be borne in upon the mind. It is not enough 
that the scholars account them as hazardous, 
because certain to entail punishment if detected. 
The shrinking from physical pain is so great, 
that the risk of having to endure it is apt to 
be the first consideration with a child. This 
is one of the peculiar disadvantages of corporal 
punishment. The risk of this is so great that 
it becomes matter of special importance that 
the moral aspect of the offence be impressed 
upon the mind of the offender. Mere punish- 
ment may be quickly administered, but the 
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child may be nothing the better ; he may even 
be the worse. What is needed is to make 
him reflect until he sees for himself the wrong- 
ness of the act He must perceive that it is 
impossible to approve the act, — that he would 
have resented it exceedingly had it been done 
to himself, — ^that the utmost disaster would 
be the result of its frequent commission. The 
time taken up in this way is well spent. Thus 
the teacher is doing his part to lay solidly the 
great stones for a sure foundation. 

Keeping in view the exceeding sensitiveness 
to impression discovered by the mind, it is well 
to economize influence by doing the utmost 
possible with the least instrumentality. It is 
a mistake to suppose that we are most eflective 
when most severe. There is a fineness of 
sensibility over the spirit which vanishes at the 
first threatening of severity. Eough handling 
will in an instant spoil the surface on which 
you wish to impress an accurate transcript of 
moral law. An economy of material is com- 
patible with the best results. " James 1" or 
" Jessie ! " uttered in a tone of surprise, will in 
many cases make a deep and lasting impression 
upon the mind of one seen transgressing. And 
in general the teacher has gained a great deal 
if in a few clear, calm statements, he set forth 
the essential evil of an act such as falsehood^ 
and find the pupils overawed by a conscious- 
ness of the impossibility of anything but con- 
demnation being applied to such a deed. A 
few weighty words, slowly and quietly uttered 
in the midst of general stillness, are in their 
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practical effect worth far more than hours of 
the loudest storming. 

Beyond such general dealing comes the great 
perplexity of school life. How shall we deal 
with those who are wilful, stubborn, and de- 
fiant ? It is a. question hard to answer. There 
are some who object entirely to corporal pun- 
ishment. As already indicated, I am not able 
to agree with this view. Alternatives are hard 
to find, though it is most desirable to avail our- 
selves of all that seem to promise efficiency. 
Expulsion from the school I regard as an ex- 
treme measure, to be shunned up to the verge 
of endurance. Unless in the case of unruly 
pupils at an advanced age for school life (such 
as are not unfrequently to be found in evening 
schools), expulsion from the school can hardly 
be looked at as an available course. It is 
escape from a difficulty, not mastery of it. It 
is a practical admission of failure, which, if 
possible, should never be made in face of a 
school. Instead of increasing the moral influ- 
ence of a teacher, it detracts from it. Let 
kindly treatment, as occasion offers, calm and 
sympathetic remonstrance in private, assurances 
of patience, and promises of help, be all ac- 
cumulated around the offender. Let everything 
be done which tenderest sympathy can sug- 
gest rather than that the offender be banished 
from the school, and turned over as a pest upon 
the hands of some unsuspecting brother in the 
profession. There is a very graphic account of 
the conflict with a stubborn and wild youth 
which deserves perusal, given in one of the 
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books of Dr. Eggleston,^ descriptive of school 
life in the midst of the rude settlers in the Far 
West of America. Very touching is the story, 
naturally recalled here, which is told by Dr. 
Guthrie in his own pathetic style : " A soldier, 
whose regiment lay in a garrison town in Eng- 
land, was about to be brought before his com- 
manding officer for some offence. He was an 
old offender, and had been ofben punished. 
* Here he is again/ said the officer, on his name 
being mentioned; * everything — flogging, dis- 
grace, imprisonment— has been tried with him.' 
Whereupon the sergeant stepped forward, and 
apologizing for the liberty he took, said, * There 
is one thing that has never been done with him, 
sir.' * What is that ? ' was the answer. * Well, 
sir,' said the sergeant, * he has never been for- 
given.' ' Forgiven ! ' exclaimed the colonel, sur- 
prised at the suggestion. He reflected for a 
few minutes, ordered the culprit to be brought 
in, and asked him what he had to say to the 
charge ? * Nothing, sir,' was his reply ; ' only I 
am sorry for what I have done.' Turning a 
kind and pitiful look on the man, who expected 
nothing else than that his punishment would 
be increased with the repetition of his offence, 
the colonel addressed him, saying, * Well, we 
have resolved to forgive you ! ' The soldier 
was struck dumb with astonishment ; the tears 
started in his eyes, and he wept like a child. 
He was humbled to the dust ; he thanked his 
officer and retired — ^to be the old refractory, 
incorrigible man ? No ; he was another man 
^ The Hoosier Schoolmasier. Routledge, London. 
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from that day forward. He who tells the 
story had him for years under his eye, and a 
better- conducted man never wore the Queen's 
colours."^ Such a case, even though it be re- 
garded as one in a hundred, is worth ponder- 
ing. At the same time it needs to be remarked 
that it is the case of one hardened by punish- 
ment, and is a case of pardon which could not 
have been renewed if the experiment had 
proved unsuccessful. But there is in tender- 
ness of dealing a power so great that a teacher 
may well venture at times upon an experi- 
ment with the view of ascertaining how 
wide a range of application may be allowed 
to it. 

In carrying forward the work of moral train- 
ing, some attention needs to be given to the 
moral risks connected with school manage- 
ment. There are such risks, against which it is 
an important duty to have the scholars kept on 
guard as far as possible. The rivabies of school 
life carry with them temptations to jealousy. 
The daily competition, the marking of places, 
the reckonings which are to determine the 
prizes, all excite the children in a way which 
is apt to break in upon the work of self- 
restraint. Eagerness for honour tempts either 
to seize at an advantage or to cherish enmity 
because such an advantage has been secured 
by another. The stimulus of competition has 
undoubtedly a high value ; but this fact must 
not blind our eyes to the accompanying evils. 
The influence of numbers is great, and the 

^ Speaking to the Heart, p. 36. 
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rivalry of open competition quickens interest 
in the round of school work. To dispense 
with such stimulus seems hardly wise. And 
yet it cannot be matter for surprise that many 
teachers have been led seriously to question 
whether there is a real educational gain from 
these rivalries. It would be difficult to decide 
the dispute by careful comparison of the evi- 
dence for the opposing views. One considera- 
tion seems to me conclusive. Competition is 
an invariable attendant on human effort. There 
is no sphere of life which altogether escapes its 
influence. In the great majority of the spheres 
in which life is spent the results of rivaby are 
met at every turn. For this school training 
should prepare, as for one of the certainties of 
human life. To bear one's-self with calmness, 
fairness, and generosity in the midst of the 
rivalries of business is of the highest conse- 
quence both for personal interests and for the 
harmony of social life. It is, indeed, a great 
service which is rendered to the community if 
school training prepare for this. The teacher's 
thoughts must often revert to the subject, 
if the scholars are to be guarded against the 
perils, and guided to the attainment of the 
requisite power. Ambition, that "last in- 
firmity of noble minds," may be turned to 
ignoble ends, and may change strength to 
weakness, nobleness to meanness. 

Taking now a somewhat wider survey of the 
requirements of our national life, a teacher's 
attention would need to be turned to OUR 
PREVAILING NATIONAL VICES, and the best 
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means for fortifying the young against them.^ 
Early school life should do much to guard 
against the rudeness and coarseness which turn 
domestic life to bitterness, and prepare the way 
for outbreaks of violence. A constant stream 
of refining influence should flow through the 
minds of the pupils. Everything favourable 
in the reading-book, in history, or in the inci- 
dents of the school-room, should be utilized 
for this end. By all means at our command, 
let us seek to refine and elevate. Our aim 
must be to give a softened tinge to the 
character, like the mellow bloom on the dark 
rich clusters of the vine. Thus a higher life 
is in some measure reached by a child, and he 
wields a gentler influence, checking the asperi- 
ties of life. In mixed schools, such as we have 
in Scotland, there is ample opportunity for 
training boys to cherish a respectful and 
generous demeanour towards girls — a lesson 
of high value in itself, and far-reaching in its 
effects. Encouragement in right practice is 
real training. While harshness to a companion 

^ Professor Hodgson (University of Edinburgh) presented 
this in admirable form in his address at Norwich, as Presi- 
dent of the Education Department of the Social Science 
Association— Congress 1873. He at the same time forcibly 
indicated the present state of public opinion on this sub- 
ject. He says, '' Everywhere around us we find coarseness 
of manner, cruelty both to animals and to our fellows, 
petty dishonesty, disregard of truth, wastefulness, evasion 
of duty, infidelity to engagements, not to speak of graver 
forms of wrong-doing ; and who believes is his heart 

THAT SCHOOL TBAININO COULD DO ANTTHINa TO PREVENT 
THEM?" 

G 
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is shown to be wrong in itself, the whole school 
should be made to feel that it is additionally 
offensive when a boy has been the aggressor 
and a girl the sufferer. And this impression 
needs to be conveyed in such a manner, that 
while the boys are conscious of restraint laid 
upon them, the girls may not be led to suppose 
that a law less strict applies to them, or that 
they are to be sheltered from the consequences 
of their own actions. A skilful hand must 
steady the balance. An outburst of rudeness 
on the part of a girl should be felt additionally 
odious, because of its utter incongruity with the 
native gentleness and modesty of the sex. A 
true teacher will do his utmost to deliver men 
from coarseness, and to preserve for women 
that gentleness which achieves higher results 
than brute force. When teaching aims at such 
ends as these, it takes to itself the guardianship 
of a lofty ideal. The effects will not appear 
when the inspection of the school takes place. 
Under our system of "payment by results," 
these effects will not have any record in the 
return of " grant " from the Education Depart- 
ment, and will not appear in the cash-book of 
the School Board. But, what is of infinitely 
more consequence to us all, they wUl, as living 
results, spread throughout society in after 
years, and tell upon succeeding generations. 

If there be any one vice against which the 
teachers of our country should seek to warn 
the young, it is drunkenness. Our national 
reproach because of this one vice is a bitter 
one ; our national loss and suffering appalling 
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to a degree not realized by those who do not 
ponder the statistics of the subject. Our 
national weal depends largely on our casting 
off this loathsome evil. Intelligence and de- 
bauchery cannot go long together, either in 
personal or in national history. Drunkenness 
is a vice at which school training should level 
its heaviest blows. There are at present fear- 
ful odds against the teacher's hand here, more 
particularly in the midst of the poverty-stricken 
districts in our large cities, blighted by the 
baneful influence of strong drink. But if the 
teacher be observant as to opportunities, per- 
sistent in his plan, hearty in his utterances, 
and judicious in his avoidance of ridicule, he 
can do much in filing unseen convictions, and 
may be aided, unconsciously to himself and to 
the poor children, by the sad experience of 
the misery and brutality which a drunken life 
occasions. A steady moral influence quietly 
returning, as opportunity offers, to impress upon 
the mind the evils of drunkenness, and the 
value of temperance as a root virtue, will help 
largely towards the training of a race strong 
in the self-control of a temperate life. The 
waste of substance which drunkenness causes, 
— ^the weakness and weariness of body, — the 
debasement of mind, — the desolation of homes, 
are such as to afford the teacher many links of 
association making reference easy and natural. 
There is enough in the thought of these things 
to deliver childhood from the risk of making 
mirth of the drunkard. There is enough to 
favour one who desires to awaken loathing in 
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a young mind. But in all allusions to this 
subject there is need for great delicacy of feel- 
ing and tact. The teacher needs to remember 
into how many homes in our land the horrid 
yampire has entered, and how many young 
hearts are smarting under the wounds it has 
inflicted. The revelations which our School 
Boards in the great cities have had to con- 
template during the brief period of their 
labours already passed, are painful beyond all 
utterance. They have discovered to us the 
enormity of the evil, and the urgent need that 
the children rescued by the ** compulsory 
clause ** be fortified against the fearful tempta- 
tions to be met. Well may the teachers speak 
often about drunkenness, but in all that is said, 
we must deal tenderly with the sacred feelings 
of childhood, and make our teaching strengthen 
filial interest and devotion, where there is so 
much to strike at the roots of both, to the 
terrible aggravation of the evU. 

The other and more pleasing aspect of the 
teacher's work in aiming at the formation of 
character is the encouragement of all good 
DISPOSITIONS. The nourishment of the good 
is the surest way of repressing the evil. Thius, 
the growth of generosity is the decay of mean- 
ness ; so it is all round. The life of the 
virtues is the death of the vices. Where there 
is sensitiveness as to the feelings of others, 
there is shrinking from rudeness. Generosity 
quickens the sense of shame at the rise of 
a selfish feeling. The love of truth will sum- 
mon courage to its aid, rather than screen 
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itself from suffering behind the mean shelter 
which a falsehood might afford. In this way 
it is apparent that a teacher can do much to 
prevent the outbreaks of evil by the judicious 
and hearty encouragement he gives to all 
examples of well-doing. 

Here, then, our question is, — How can the 
teacher most effectively contribute towards the 
development of the noble qualities of moral 
character ) The first and most constant form 
of help is that afforded by the spirit in which 
school discipline is maintained. If that illus- 
trate throughout the play of good disposition, 
the children are unconsciously won to admirar 
tion and imitation of the same. It is not de- 
spotic government which is favourable to the 
growth of virtue, but the government of reason 
and sympathy — in other words, a government 
founded on moral excellence. If the children 
have any occasion to complain of injustice, 
some injury is done to their moral training. 
Let the atmosphere of justice and kindliness 
pervade the school-room, and the scholars will 
grow up in robustness of moral life. In speak- 
ing, however, of this pervading influence, it is 
not implied that a teacher may unifomdy suc- 
ceed in reaching his own ideal. This is not 
the condition upon which sound moral train- 
ing can be maintained. Personal perfection is 
not by any means needful in order to success 
in training others. But those who are under 
a teacher's care must be satisfied that he has a 
noble ideal which he sincerely admires, and 
which he honestly strives to reacL Their 
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confidence in this must not be shaken by his 
failures; it must even be strengthened by 
means of these. The suggestion may seem 
incongruous, but if it be reflected upon it will 
appear that we often judge even more confi- 
dently of a person's character by the manner 
in which he acts when conscious of having 
done wrong, than we do in observing the more 
ordinary examples of well-doing. This is 
peculiarly true as to the judgment which 
children form of their instructor. If he do a 
wrong, and be found denying it, or be seen 
resorting to shifts to conceal it, nothing is 
more quickly made the subject of remark. 
But if one who is constantly laying down the 
law, and reflecting upon them for failures, do 
himself acknowledge that he has fallen into 
mistake, or has done what he openly regrets, 
the children have great confidence in the 
sincerity of his counsels, because they believe 
in the reality of his own effort to do what he 
requires others to do. If an unintentional 
injustice has been done, let the error be freely, 
and if needful publicly, acknowledged, and let 
the error be rectified as far as possible. None 
of us professes to be perfect; it would be 
purest aflectation to conduct a class on the 
assumption that we are. It does not lower the 
dignity of a teacher to own a fault on a fitting 
occasion. But the acknowledgment must be a 
proof of strong moral purpose, — not a painful 
admission of weakness and bewilderment. It 
must give evidence of the power of self-com- 
mand, — not of the want of it. 
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Next in importance is the power of direct 
encouragement. If the teacher gain the affec- 
tions of his scholars, and give regular evidence 
of his wish to stimulate them in well-doing, his 
influence over them will be great. They have 
a desire to stand well with their teacher, and 
if this desire be utilized it becomes easy to 
contribute daily towards the formation of a 
good character. In order to preserve this in- 
fluence, however, it is needfiil to remember 
that praise as well as blame must be used 
sparingly. The child must know and feel that 
he has gained approval, but only at rare times 
should he hear himself praised before others. 
So delicate a process is that by which character 
is developed, that there is danger from frequent 
commendation, just as there is on the other 
side from frequent fault-finding. The dangers 
here are two— that of encouraging pride while 
encouraging well-doing, and that of tempting a 
child to suppose that there is . something pecu- 
liarly meritorious in simply doing his duty. 
The former is the more conspicuous, and 
is certain to attract attention if it arise, and 
thereby suggest the need for counteractives. 
But the latter is one not so v easily observed, 
and which goes much more ,quickly in the 
direction of undermining the character. The 
child must be made to recognise that if he has 
done well, he has only done what is naturally 
required of him, and what he must be required 
to do a hundred times a day with as much ease 
and fixedness' of purpose as appear in his use of 
speecL In view of the danger thus indicated^ ' 
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it is desirable that a child more commonly /eel 
that he has gained approval rather than hear 
the expression of it. It is with encourage- 
ment, as with so much besides, — it is most 
easily conveyed through the eye, and by this 
vehicle of communication there is least risk of 
error or injurious effects. A look is, indeed, 
fleeting, and cannot be long sustained; but 
there is an advantage in this for the pur- 
pose here contemplated. On the other hand, 
however fleeting, a look of encouragement is 
long remembered by a child. It is greatly 
more appreciated, and much better remembered 
than a geography lesson. In the case of those 
who are apt to be crushed with the sense of 
frequent failure, and are in danger of having 
feeling embittered, some words of encourage- 
ment will be greatly more influential than heavy 
punishment. Only, the occasion for commenda- 
tion must come naturally. It must first be felt 
to have been deserved, else it blunts the finer 
feelings and hurts the character. Genuineness 
is essential everywhere. Merited commenda- 
tion should however be readily given. " Hon- 
our to whom honour is due." To a child who 
finds it hard to do what is right, a single state- 
ment made privately that his efforts in this 
direction have been observed and appreciated, 
will spread out its influence over whole days. 
In all this we need to beware of allowing our- 
selves to be hampered by the fear of promot- 
ing the growth of pride. Observation and 
sagacity are required as to times and ways of 
expressing approval. We must guard ourselves 
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against favouring a proud disposition ; but we 
must no less anxiously guard against the peril 
of fostering a mock humility. Certain things 
are to be blamed, let them be blamed undevi- 
atingly : other things are to be praised, let us 
give them their due no less freely. If only 
mutual understanding be established between 
teacher and pupil, a most powerful impulse in 
the direction of moral improvement can be 
communicated from day to day. In the learn- 
ing of lessons, in conflict with evil passions, 
and in all forms of well-doing, there is an im- 
mense difference between one discouraged and 
one who is warned and cheered by a friendly 
counsellor. The task for the scholar is in any 
case the same. But when encouraged he works 
with more ardour and expectation of success. 
He feels all about him the moral support of 
one older and more experienced, who is person- 
ally concerned in a result to be reached by slow 
stages, and which is so important as to colour 
the whole life. 

The opening RELIGIOUS exercises of each 
day, if properly conducted, must greatly aid 
the work of training. The ratepayers of the 
country have declared unmistakeably for reli- 
gious teaching as the true support of moral 
training. Teachers who include moral training 
in their ideal of professional duty will be thank- 
ful for the decision. The " Conscience Clause " 
frees a teacher from irksome apprehensions as 
to interference with the religious convictions 
of those who have intrusted him with the deli- 
cate task of training their children. The 
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teacher is assured that in these opening religi- 
ous exercises he is starting the work of the day 
as the great bulk of the people wish him to do, 
while complete protection has been provided 
for exceptional cases. As a moral trainer, the 
teacher is immensely aided by opportunity for 
touching the deeper feelings of human nature. 
To lift the whole set of duties into the light 
of Grod's eye, and to associate childhood's efforts 
with the wealth of divine sympathy and help, 
is at once to raise life higher, and make effort 
easier and more gladsome. To link the moral 
sentiments with the religious feelings is to 
bring the strong forces of the human mind into 
play for support of arduous effort. I do not 
touch the underlying problems of religious con- 
viction with which every thinker must concern 
himself. The teacher is as likely as any — 
more likely than most — to feel the interest of 
such problems. But, as a teacher, his work is 
practical, not speculative. He seeks a full 
culture for the children, within the limits 
which their slender capacities prescribe. The 
religious exercises with which the school is 
opened favour him greatly in his plan. No- 
thing can more contribute to thoughtful self- 
control than simplicity of devotional service, 
and familiarity with the touchmg scenes in the 
life of our Saviour. But here, as everywhere, 
reality is the test of eflGiciency. Formality in 
devotion and carelessness in reading Scripture 
destroy the value of the opening exercises, and 
turn them into a source of danger. The prayers 
and Scripture lessons do not carry their own 
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meaning to the pupils. The manner, tone, and 
style of utterance adopted by the teacher con- 
stitute the vehicle of thought and feeling to 
the young mind. The familiar petitions of 
" the Lord's Prayer," for example, must become 
the living desires of the teacher, and find true 
emotional utterance, if the prayer is to become 
more than a decent form. Bible-reading by 
the teachers should be an example of good 
reading — that is, reading which conveys the 
apprehended thought to the listening ear. The 
affecting scenes in the life and death of our 
Lord Jesus Christ must have their pathos 
actually expressed if they are to exercise any 
moulding influence over the disposition and 
conduct of the pupils. 



CONCLUSION. 

TXTHAT has been said as to the ends of 
VV teaching, and the means to be employed 
for attaining them, is enough to show that the 
duties devolving on a teacher are of no slight 
diflBculty. But to a competent teacher the 
work never can be uninteresting. Those who 
wish an easy life would act wisely did they 
turn in some other direction than the school- 
room. Those who are willing to give thought, 
and patience, and strenuous effort to the work 
of life will find in the school-room a most 
attractive sphere of usefulness. Much is said 
of the routine of a teacher's life. It is a one- 
sided view which leads to the remark. In so 
far as the subjects to be taught are concerned, 
it is routine, but in no other sense. There is, 
indeed, endless variety in school life. The 
unfolding of youthful minds, with the varying 
phases of curiosity and carelessness, erroneous 
apprehension, and quick recognition of what is 
taught, presents an increasing source of attrac- 
tion. The early attempts at self-government, 
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with their comical failures and more serious 
outbreaks, their flow of feeling, now playful, 
now serious, and again deepening into passion, 
make a teacher's life one of the most lively. 
If a dull feeling of sameness creep over our 
minds, there is something wrong with ourselves 
in our teaching. With the lofty end the teacher 
has in view, and the variety of nature presented 
in a considerable gathering of children, a 
teacher s work should never seem tame. 

The grand ends of teaching are embraced in 
the two words Instruction and Training, Fail- 
ing in these, or in either of them, the teacher 
fails to attain the end he has set himself to 
reach. A lower aim cannot be accepted with- 
out falling beneath the true professional level. 
No true teacher can make salary the end of 
effort. No matter in what profession a man 
may be, if pay is the one end for which he 
works he is self-degraded. We come very near 
the source of sound moral life in this matter. 
The discussions of ancient philosophers as to 
receiving payment for teaching show how much 
the dignity and power of the teacher were con- 
ceived to be dependent on superiority to the 
mercenary spirit. If these philosophers dis- 
cussed the question, not only with eagerness, 
but even with undue keenness of feeling, this 
shows how important it seemed in their eyes. 
We can discuss the question now free from the 
feeling occasioned by the conduct of professed 
Sophists. We clearly see how honourable it is 
that a man should live by his profession ; but 
we as clearly perceive that it is unworthy of a 
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man to hold his profession exclusively for the 
living it affords. It is, however, w^ll for us, 
and for all interests concerned, that pay is 
needed by all workers in the several spheres 
of human activity. This granted, it is clear 
the teacher's salary should be such as to give 
him a good position in society. If the general 
standard of income for teachers be low in any 
country, it indicates either want of spirit among 
the people, or want of reflection as to the real 
value of education. Our country is not with- 
out blame in this respect, but fortunately a 
remedy has been provided. The School Boards 
of the country have shown their sense of the 
value of liberal remuneration for efficient ser- 
vice. High efficiency and high pay must go 
together. This is a lesson which by force of 
circumstances the School Boards are likely to 
press on each other's attention. On the other 
hand, it is of unspeakable importance that the 
teacher keep his own mind fixed on some end 
vastly higher than payment. There is a wide 
difference between making a livelihood by one's 
profession, and discharging professional duties 
for the sake of the livelihood. Toil and 
remuneration are naturally associated ; but 
money is a poor reward for life-long effort in 
any sphere. "A fair day's wage for a fair 
day's work " is a just maxim to be put to use 
by all. But the man who makes this maxim 
the sole test of contract degrades himself, 
whether he be employer or employed. On the 
one side, much depends upon what is meant by 
fair pay ; on the other, what is meant by fair 
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work. The rule so often repeated as the em- 
bodiment of justice, can afford, as we daily 
see, shelter for a very low ideal of life. As to 
, " fair work," much more is involved in it than 
a time-measure can indicate, or than muscle- 
force, or even brain-force, can supply. Routine 
work implies a worker who is a drudge, and 
who cannot comply with the maxim in any 
righteous sense. To have an ideal of our work, 
and to come as near to it as possible, should be 
the great aim with us all. I have touched the 
question of pay only because under the arrange- 
ments of our national system teachers seem to 
be exposed to special temptations. "Pay- 
ment by result " is only a special modification 
of the maxim, — " A fair day's wage for a fair 
day's work." It is equitable, and in the 
management of a general scheme, inevitable. 
But it leaves the highest things unacknow- 
ledged, and is apt to turn attention from them. 
It can be easily squared with a vulgarized type 
of school management. It can take the finer 
and nobler qualities of influence entirely out of 
school life. It is a sound principle within its 
own field of application, but applied beyond its 
own appropriate and narrow sphere it becomes 
actually pernicious. None but the teacher can 
defend the nation from the evil consequences 
of its own system of pecuniary rewards. To 
work to the " Code " is needful, to work to no 
higher standard is voluntary degradation. The 
most favourable report of an inspector speaks 
only to the former, and may by its expression 
of approval cover with respectability a most 
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thought and toil In such a case the teacher 
sees his own better life reproduced in those 
who caught from him many of their early im- 
pulses towards a life of moral elevation. 



THE END. 
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8vo, price Is. 6d. 

" Contains, in a short space, a carefully-expressed account of the romances of 
chivalry, which compose what has been called the Epic cycle of the San GrefiL"— 
AthencBum. 

Homer and the Iliad. 

In Three Parts. By JOHN STUART BLACEIE, Professor of Greek in the Uni- 
Tersity of Edinburgh. 4 vols, demy Svo, price 42s. 

By the same Author, 

On Self-Culture: Intellectual, Physical, and MoraL 

A Vade-Mecum for Toung Men and Students. Sixth edition. Fcap. 8vo, price 
2s. 6d. 

'* Every parent should put it into the hands of his son." — Scotsman, 

** Students in all countries would do well to take as their vade^mtcum a little 
book on self-culture by the eminent Professor of Greek in the University of Edin- 
burgh."— Afe<ficaZ Press and Circular. 

*' An invaluable manual to be put into the hands of students and young men." 
—Era. 

** Written in that lucid and nervous prose of which he is a mealtet.—Speckiior. 

Four Phases of Morals: Socrates, Aristotle, Christianity, 

and Utilitarianism. Lectures delivered before the Royal Institution, London. 
Fcap. 8vo, second edition, price 58. 

Musa Burschicosa. 

A Book of Songs for Students and University Men. Fcap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 

War Songs of the Germans. 

Fcap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth ; 2s. paper. 

Political Tracts. 

No. 1. GovERNMEin. No. 2. Eduoatiok. Price Is. each. 

On Greek Pronunciation. 

Demy 8vo, 3a. 6d. • 
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On Beauty. Xjyrioal Foems. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6<L 

The New Picture Book. Recreative Instruction. 

Pictorial Lessons on Form, Comparison, and Number, for Children under Seven 
Years of Age. With Explanations by NICHOLAS BOHNY. Fifth Edition. 
36 oblong folio coloured Illustrations. Price 7s. 6d. 

Daily Meditations by Bev. G. Bowen o'f Bombay. 

With introductory notice by Rev. W. HANNA, D.D., author of * The Last Day of 
our Lord's Passion.' Second Edition, small 4to, cloth, price 58. ; or French 
morocco, red edges, price 7s. 6d. 

''Among such books we shall scarcely find another which exhibits the same 
freshness and vividness of idea, the same fervour of faith, the same intensity of 
devotion. ... I count it a privilege to introduce in this countiy a book so 
fitted to attract and to benefit." — Extract from Preface. 

" These meditations are the production of a missionary whose mental history 
is very remarkable. . . . His conversion to a religious life is undoubtedly one 
of the most remarkable on record. They are all distinguished by a tone of true 
piety, and are wholly free from a sectarian or controversial bias." — Morning Post. 

The Home Life of Sir David Brewster. 

By his daughter, Mrs. GORDON. 2d Edition. Crown 8vo, price 68. 

"With his own countrymen it is sure of a welcome, and to the savants of 
Europe, and of the New World, it will have a real and special interest of its own." 
— PaU MaU Gazette. 

France under Bichelieu and Colbert. 

By J. H. BRIDGES, M.B. Small 8vo, price 8s. 6d. 

Works by John Brown, M.D., F.B.S.E. 

John Leech, and other papers. Crown 8vo. In the press. 

Locke akd Sydenham. Extra fcap. 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 

HoRiB SuBSECiViS. Eighth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 

Letter to the Rev. John Cairns, D.D. Second Edition, crown 8vo, sewed, 28. 

Arthur H. Hallam ; Extracted fh>m ' Horee Subeecivse.' Fcap. sewed, 28. ; cloth, 
2s. 6d. 

Rab and his Friends; Extracted from 'Horte Subsecivce.' Forty-ninth thou- 
sand. Fcap. sewed, 6d. 

Rab and his Friends. Cheap Illustrated Edition. Square 18mo ; ornamental 
wrapper, Is. 

Rab and his FRiENDa With Illustrations by Sir George Harvey, RS.A., Sir J. 
Noel Faton, R.S.A., and J. B. New Edition, demy quarto, cloth, price 68. 

Marjorib Fleming : A Sketch. Fifteenth thousand. Fcap. sewed, 6d. 

Our Doos; Extracted from 'Horee SubsecivsB.' Nineteenth thousand. Fcap. 
sewed, 6d. 

** With Brains, Sir ; " Extracted from ' Horn SubsecivsB.' Fcap. sewed, tfd. 

MiNCHMOOB. Fcap. sewed, 6d. 

Jexms THE DooRKZEPER : A Lay Sermon. Price 6d. 

The Entkbkin. Price Od. 

Memoirs of John Brown* D JD. 

By the Rev. J. CAIRNS, D.D., Berwick, with Supplementary Chapter by bii Bon, 
John Brown, M.D. Foap. 8to, cloth, 9b. 6d. 
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Select Hymns for Church and Home. 

By R. BROWN-BORTHWICK. 18mo, price 2s. 6d. 

The liife of Gideon. 

By Rev. JOHN BRUCE, D.D., Free St. Andrew's Church, Edinburgh. 1 vol fcap. 

8vo, price 5s. 

" We commend this able and admirable volume to the cordial acceptance of our 
* readers." — Dally Eeview. 

Business. 

By a Merchant. 1 vol. fcap. 8vo, price 78. 6d. 

" A masterpiece of gorgeous writing, and altogether he deserves the name of the 
* Poet-Laureate of Trade.' " — Dundee Advertiser. 

** This little book, if it is not unfair to suggest such a comparison, belongs to 
the same class as * Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy.' "^Saturcuiy Beview. 

On Teaching, its Snds and Means. 

By HENRT CALDERWOOD, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Edinburgh. Second Edition, fcap. Svo, price 28. 6d. 

** A reliable guide for teachers." — Courant. 

"Eminently sensible and suggestive." — Scotsman. 

By the Iioch and Biver Side. 

Forty Graphic Illustrations by a New Hand. Oblong folio, handsomely bound, 2l8. 

The De Oratore of Cicero. 

Translated by P. B. CALVERT, M.A. Crown Svo, price Ts. 6d. 

My Indian Journal, 

Containing descriptions of the principal Field Sports of India, with Notes on the 
Natural History and Habitei of the Wild Animals of the Country. By Colonbl 
WALTER CAMPBELL, author of 'The Old Forest Ranger.' Svo, with mu8tra> 
tions, price 16s. 

Popular Tales of the West Highlands, 

Orally Collected, with a translation by J. P. CAMPBELL. 4 vols, extra ffeap. 
cloth, 82s. 

Inaugural Address at Edinburgh, 

April 2, 1866, by THOMAS CARLTLE, on being Installed as Rector of the 
University there. Price Is. 

Carswell's Gaelic Prayer Book. 

The Book of Common Prayer, commonly called John Enox's Liturgy. Translated 
into Gaelic, a.d. 1667, by Mr. JOHN CARSWELL, Bishop of the Isles. Edited, 
with an English Translation, by THOMAS M^LAUCHLAN, LL.D., Translator of 
the Book of the Dean of Lismore. 4to, ludj Eoxbwrglu. Price SOs. 

On the Constitution of Papal Conclaves. 

By W. C. CARTWRIGHT, M.P. Fcap. Svo, price 68. 6d. 

** A book which will, we believe, charm carefid students of history, while it 
will dissipate much of the ignorance which in this country surrounds the subject." 
—Spectator. 

Gustavo Bergenroth. A Memorial Sketch. 

By W. C. CARTWRIGHT, M.P. Author of ' The Constitution of Papal Ooa- 

elaves.' Crown Svo, price 7s. 6d. 

''To those who knew this accomplished student, Kr. Cartwtight^ entkoBitttic 
memoir will he very welcome."— Standard. 
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Idfe and Works of Rev. Thomas Chalmers, D.D., IiIi.D. 

Memoiks of the Rev. Thomas Chalmebs. By Rev, W. Hanna, D.D., LL.D. 
Cheap Edition, 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 128. 

Daily Scripture Readings. Cheap Edition, 2 vdls., crown 8vo, 10s. 
Astronomical Discourses, Is. Commercial Discourses, Is. 
Select Works, in 12 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, per voL, 68. 

Lectures on the Romans, 2 vols. Sermons, 2 vols. Natural Theology, Lectures 
on Butler's Analogy, etc., 1 voL Christian Evidences, Lectures on Paley's 
Evidences, etc., 1 vol Institutes of Theology, 2 vols. Political Economy ; 
with Cognate Essays, 1 voL Polity of a Nation, 1 vol Church and College 
Establishments, 1 voL Moral Philosophy, Introductory Essays, Index, etc., 
1 vol. 

Characteristics of Old Church Architecture, etc.. 

In the Mainland and Western Islands of Scotland. 4to, with Illustrations, price 25s. 

Dainty Dishes. 

Receipts collected by Lady HARRIETT ST. CLAIR. New Edition, with many 
new Receipts. Crown Svo. Price 5s. 
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Well worth buying, especially by that class of persons who, though their 
incomes are small, eiyoy out-of-the-way and recherch6 delicacies." — Times. 

Journal of Henry Cockbum, being a Continuation of the 

"Memorials of his Time," 1831-1854, By HENRY COCKBURN, one of the 
Judges of the Court of Session in Scotland. 2 vols. Svo, price 21s. 

** It would be impossible to get too much of Henry Cockbum. . . . It is to be 
dreaded we have now got all that he has left us. . . . The result is a work which, 
if specially delightful and valuable as a tjontribution to Scotch history, is also an 
important, though in some respects special or detached, addition to English litera- 
ture. "Scotsman. 

Archibald Constable and his literary Correspondents: a 

Memorial. By his Son, THOMAS CONSTABLE. 3 vols. 8vo, price 86s., with 
Portrait. 

CONTENTS— 

Vol. I. The Projectors of the Edinburgh JZerneio— Forfarshire Lairds—Thomas 
Campbell— John Leyden — ^Alexander Murray, Orientalist- John Murray, Albemarle 
Street — George Clialmers— Ritson— Pinkerton, &c. 

Vol. IL The Encydopcedia Britannica- Anna. Seward and Lydia White -Dugald 
Stewart— Godwin — Niebuhr— Lords Jeflfrey, Brougham, and Murray— Francis 
Homer — The Ettrick Shepherd — ^Maria Edgeworth, &c. 

Vol. III. Sir Walter Scott. 

**The cream of a generation of interesting men and women now gone flrom 
among us— these are the subjects of this important memoir." -.Vahtrdayitevicw. 

" These three volumes are decidedly additions to our knowledge Of that great 
and brilliant epoch in the history of letters to which they lefer."— Standard. 

*'He(Mr. Constable) was a genius in the publishing world. .... The creator 
of the Scottish publishing trade." — Times. 

** These three volumes are of a singular and lasting interest."— Jfoncon/ormial 

** The third volume (Sir Walter Scott) of this elaborate and interesting history 
is almost an independent work."— .itAenar;';^. 

" We heartily commend this book to the notice of all readers,"- QuaTd.(««b. 



Wild Men and Wild Beasts — Adventures in Camp and 

Jungle By Lieiit. -Colon kl GO RDON CU MMING. With Illustrations by lient- 
CoL Baiorie and others. Second edition. Demy 4to, price 248. 

Also, a Cheaper Edition, with Lithographic Illustrations. 8vo, price 1&. 

The Church of Scotland : her Position and Prospects. 

By Rev. J. E. CUMMING, D.D. Crown 8vo, price Ss. 

Notes on the Natural History of the Strait of Magellan 

and West Coast of Patagonia, made during the voyage of H.M.S. * Nassau' in the 
years 1866, 1867, 1868, and 1869. By ROBERT 0. CUNNINGHAM, M.D., P.R.8., 
Naturalist to the Expedition. With Maps and numerous Illustrations. 8vo, price 15s. 
"There is a good deal of interesting and novel information in the present 
volume, and we can recommend it especially to those whose tastes lie in that 
direction. "—Starukt rd. 

The Annals of the University of Edinburgh* 

By ANDREW DALZEL, fonnerly Professor of Greek in the University of Edin- 
burgh ; with a Memoir of the Couipiler, and Portrait after Raebum. 2 vola. demy 
8vo, price 21s. 

G-isli the Outlaw. 

From the Icelandic. By G. W. DA8ENT, D.C.L. Small 4to, with IHustrations, 
price 78. 6d. 

The Story of Burnt ISjal ; 

Or, Life in Iceland at the end of the Tenth Century. From the Icelandic of the 
NJals Saga. By GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.C.L. 2 vols. 8vo, with Map and 
Plans, price 28s. 

Plates and IQ'otes relating to some Special Features in Struc- 
tures called Pyramids. By ST. JOHN VINCENT DAY, C.E., F.R.SS.A. Royal 
folio, price 28s. 

By the same Author. 

Papers on the Great Pyramid. 8vo, price 4s. 

Some Evidence as to the very early Use of Iron, svo, sewed, 
price 2s. 6d. 

On a Remarkable Stone in the Great Pyramid. Price ss. 
The Iiaw of Railways applicable to Scotland, with an 

Appendix of Statutes and Forms. By FRANCIS DEAS, M.A., LL.B., Advocate. 
1 vol. Royal 8vo, price 88s. 

** Probably the best book on Railway Law to be found at this moment within 
the three kingdoms." — Courant. 

** Indeed, for fulness, clearness, and explicitness of information, we conld not 

^ame a better ; and for accuracy of thinking, for exhaustive treatment, and articn- 

i£e nrrangement of all materials appropriate to its subject, and for precision, ele- 

vee, andnexibility of literary style, we doubt if it has many equals."— fifeotewum. 
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The Amazon. 

An Art Novel. By FRANZ DINGELSTEDT. Fcap. 8vo, price 28. 

" It belongs to a class of novels of which WUkdmMeiater is chief— the art novel.** 
— North British Review. 

Manual of Chemical Analysis. 

By W. DITTMAR, Professor of Chemistry in the Andersonian University, Glasgow. 
1 VOL fcap. 8vo. [In the Press. 

Bough Notes on Big Game Shooting and IQ'atural History 

in South and South-Eastem Africa. From the Journals of The Hon. WILLIAM 
HENRY DRUMMOND. 8vo, Illustrated. [In preparation. 

Memoir of Thomas Drummond, B.E., 'FJRJL&., Under-Secre- 
tary to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 1836 to 1840. By JOHN F. M'LENNAN, 
Advocate. 8vo, price 16s. 

"A clear, compact, and well-written memoir of the best friend England ever 
gave to Ireland.*'— £xamin6r. 

Political Survey. 

By MOUNTSTUART E. GRANT DUFF, Member for the Elgin District of Burghs ; 
Author of * Studies in European Politics,' ' A Glance over Europe,' &c. &c. 8vo, 
price 7s. 6d. 

By the same Author. 

Elgin Speeches. Svo, cloth, price ss. 6d. 

A Glance over Europe. Price is. 

Address as Bector at the University of Aberdeen. Price is. 

East India Financial Statement, 1868. Price is. 

Bemarks on the Present Political Situation. Price is. 

Ezpedit— Ijaboremus. Price is. 



Veterinary Medicines ; their Actions and Uses. 

By FINLAY DUN. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. Svo, price 12s. 

Social Ijife in Former Days ; 

Chiefly in the Province of Moray. Illustrated by letters and family papers. By 
E. DUNBAR DUNBAR, late Captain 21st Fusiliers. 2 vols, demy Svo, price 
19s. 6d. 

The late Bev. John Duncan, IiIj.D., in the Pulpit and at the 

Communion Table. With a Biographical Supplement. Edited by DAVID BROWN, 
D.D., author of " The Life of John Duncan, D.D." Crown Svo, price 7s. 6d. 

Deep-Sea Soundings. CoUoquia Peripatetica. 

By the late JOHN DUNCAN, LL.D., Professor of Hebrew in the New College, 
Edinburgh ; being Conversations in Philosophy, Theology, and Religion. Edited 
by Rev. W. Knioht, Dundee. Fourth Edition. 1 vol. fcap. Svo. Price 8s. 6d. 
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"Since these lectures were published there has appeared an exceedingly 
interesting volume, entitled ' Colloquia Pcripatetica/ by the late John Duncan, 
LLkD., Professor of Hebrew in the New College, Edinburgh. These Colloquiea are 
reported by the Rev. William Knight, who seems to be admirably adapted for the 
task he has undertaken. His friend must have been a man of rare originali^, 
varied culture, great vigour in expressing thoughts, which were worthy to be ex- 
pressed and remembered The reader who shall give himself th* 

benefit and gratification of studying this short volume (It wHl suggisst more to 1dm 
than many of ten times its size) will find that I have not been bribed to speak well 
of it by any praise which Dr. Duncan has bestowed on me. The only excuse for 
alluding to it is, that it contains the severest censure on my writings which they 
have ever incurred, though they have not been so unfortunate as to escape censora, 

Against any ordinary criticism, even a writer who is naturally 

thin-skinned becomes by degrees tolerably hardened. One proceeding from a man 
of such learning and worth as Dr. Duncan I have thought it a duty to notice." — 
Extract from Preface to 'TTie Conscience.' By the late Professor F. D. Mawrioe, 
Second Edition, 1872. 

BecoUections of the late John Duncan, Iili J)., Frofbaaor of 

Hebrew and Oriental Languages, New College, Edinburgh. By the Rev. A. 

MOODY STUART. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

"Mr. Moody Stuart had rare opportunities of knowing Dr. Duncan." — Jfow- 
chester Ouardian. 

Edmonston and Douglas' Juvenile Ijibrary. 

Square ISmo, with Illustrations. Is. each. 



Dick and I. 

LnruB Taxes for Tiny Tots. 
Birds' Nest Stories. 
The Charity Bazaar. 



Nelly Rivers* Great Riches. 

Stories Told in the Wood. 

New Night-Caps. 

Little Trix, or Grandmamsia's Lessons. 



A Memoir of the Bight Honourable Hugh Elliot. 

By his Granddaughter, the COUNTESS of MINTO. Svo, price ISs. 

" Lady Minto produced a valuable memoir when she printed the substance oi 
the work before us for private circulation in 1862. It now, in its completed shape, 
presents a full-length and striking portrait of a remarkable member of a remark- 
able race." — Quarterly Review. 

The Spiritual Order, and other Papers selected firom the MSS. 

of the late THOMAS ER8KINE of Linlathen. Crown Svo, cloth, pr 6s. 

*' It will for a few have a value which others will not the least understand. Bob 
all must recognise in it the utterance of a spirit profoundly penetrated with the 
sense of brotherhood, and with the claims of common humanity."— (Spectator. 

" Very deserving of study."— Time*. 

By (he same Author, 

The IJnoonditional FreenesB of the Gk>speL 

New Edition revised. Crown Svo. Prlce-Ss. 6d. 
A few Copies of the original editions of Works by t?ie same Author are stUl for Sale. 

Essay on Faith. Fourth Edition, 12mo, 8s. 

Brazen Serpent; or» Iiife Coming through Death. 

9nd Edition, 12mo, Ss. 
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Good Iiittle Hearts. 

By AUNT FANNY. Author of the * Night-Cap Series.' 4 vols., fancy covers. Is. 
each ; or cloth extra, Is. 6d. each. 

Charity Bazaar. I NeUy Rivers* Great Riches. 

Birds' Nest Stories. | Stories Told in the Wood. 

First Fruits and Shed ILeaves. i voL fcap. 8vo, price 58. 

" The author seems to possess many of the qualities which go to make a poet. 
He has much lyrical power* The prose essay is one of the best parts of the book." 
— Graphic. 

''He (the author) touches the solemn and the tragic as he touches the tender 
and the true, with a fine vigour, in which strength and gentleness are fitly joined." 
— Scotsman. 

Ii'Histoire d'Angleterre. Par M. lam^ fleury. i8mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Ii'Histoire de France. Par M. LAM^ fleury. New Edition, corrected to 
1873. ISmo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Christianity viewed in some of its Leading Aspects. 

By Rev. A. L. R. FOOTE, Author of * Incidents in the Life of our Saviour.' Fcap. 
cloth, Ss. 

Autobiography of Mrs. Fletcher of Edinburgh. 

Edited by her daughter. Crown 8vo. [Immediately. 

Kalendars of Scottish Saints, with Personal Ifotices of those 

of Alba, etc. By ALEXANDER PENROSE FORBES, D.C.L., Bishop of Brechin. 
1 vol. 4to. Price £3 : 3s. A few copies for sale on large paper, price £5 : 15 : 6. 

"A truly valuable contribution to the archseology of Scotland." — Gvm^dian. 

" We must not forget to thank the author for the great amount of information 
he has put together, and for the labour he has bestowed on a work which can never 
be remunerative."— -jSatwrday Review. 

** His laborious anO. very interesting work on the early Saints of Alba, Laudonia, . 
and Strathclyde." — Qiunrterl/y Bevievf. 

The Deepening of the Spiritual Iiife. 

By A. p. FORBES, D.C.L., Bishop of Brechin. Fifth edition. 18mo, cloth, price 
Is. 6d. ; or paper covers. Is. ; calf, red edges, 3s. 6d. 

Frost and Fire; 

Natural Engines, Tool-Marks, and Chips, with Sketches drawn at Home and Abroad 

by a Traveller. Re-issue, containing an additional Chapter. 2 vols. 8vo, with 

Maps and numerous Illustrations on Wood, price 21s. 

" A very Turner aofiong books, in the originality and delicious freshness of its 
style, and the truth and delicacy of the descriptive portions. For some four-and- 
twenty years he has traversed half our northern hemisphere by the least frequented 
paths ; and everywhere, with artistic and philosophic eye, has found something to 
describe — here in tiny trout-stream or flieecy cloud, tiiere in lava-flow or ocean 
current, or in the works of nature's giant sculptor— ice."— iJ«ader. 

The Cat's Pilgrimage. 

By J. A. FROUDE, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. With 7 full 
page Illustrations by Mrs. Blackburn (J. B.) 4to, price 6s. 

Gifts for Men. By x. H. 

1. The Gift of Repentance. I 8. The Gift of the Holy Ghost 

2. The Gift of the Yoke. I 4. The Promise to the Elect. 

Crown 8vo, price 6s. 

" There is hardly a living theolc^ian who might not be proud to claim many of 
her thoughts as his own." — Glasgow HercUd. 
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GUimpses of Life in Victoria. 

By a Resident. 8vo, with Illustrations, price 128. 

** Out of sight the best book about Australia that has come into our hands.**— 
BritUh Quarterly. 

The G-ospel in Isaiah : being an ExpoEdtion of the 66th and 

56th Chapters of the Book of his Prophecies. By JOHN OEMMEL, M.A., Fairlie. 
Ex. fcap. 8vo, price 5s. 

Arthurian IiocaUties : their Historical Origin, Chief Conntryy 

and Fingalian Relations, with a Map of Arthurian Scotland. By JOHN G. 8. 
STUART GLENNIE, M.A. 8vo, price Ts. 6d. r 

Works by Margaret Maria Gordon (n^e Brewster). 

Workers. Fourth thousand. Fcap. 8vo, limp cloth. Is. 

Work ; or. Plenty to do and How to do it. Thirty-fifth thousand. Fcap. 8to, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Little Millie and her Four Places. Cheap Edition. Fifty-fifth thonsand. 
Limp cloth, Is. 

Sunbeams in the Cottage ; or. What Women may do. A narrative chiefly ad- 
dressed to the Working Classes. Cheap Edition. Forty-fourth thousand. Limp 
cloth. Is. 

Prevention ; or, An Appeal to Economy and Common-Sense. 8vo, 6d. 

The Word and the World. Twelfth edition. Price 2d. 

Leaves of Heaunq for the Sick and Sorrowful. Fcap. 4to, cloth, Ss. 0d. 

Cheap Edition, limp cloth, 28. 
The Motherless Boy ; with an Illustration by J. Noel Paton, R.S.A. Cheap 

Edition, limp cloth, Is. ♦ 

"Alike in manner and matter calculated to attract youthful attention, and to 
attract it by the best of all means — sympathy."— 5cotomafK 

* Christopher Worth ;* 

A Memoir of John Wilson, late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh. Compiled from Family Papers and other sources, by his daughter, 
Mrs. GORDON. Third Thousand. 2 vols, crown 8vo, price 248., with Portrait, 
and graphic Illustrations. 

' Mystifications.' 

By Miss STIRLING GRAHAM. Fourth Edition. Edited by John Brown, M.D. 
With Portrait of * Lady PitlyaL' Fcap. 8vo, price Ss. 6d. 

Scenes from the Iiife of Jesus. 

By SAMUEL GREG. Second Edition, enlarged. Ex. fcap. 8vo, price 8s. 6d. 

" One of the few theological works which can be heartily commended to all 
classes." — Inverness Courier. 4, 

Arboriculture; or, A Practical Treatise on Baising and 

Managing Forest Trees, and on the Profitable Extension of the Woods and Forests 
of Great Britain. By JOHN GRIGOR, The Nurseries, Forres. 8vo, price lOs. 6d. 

" He is a writer whose authorship has this wei^ty recommendation, that he can 
support bis theonea by facts, and can point to lands, worth less than a shilling an 
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acre when he found them, now covered with ornamental plantations, and yielding 
through them a revenue equal to that of the finest corn-land in the country. . . . 
His book has interest both for the adept and the novice, for the large proprietor 
and him that has but a nook or comer to plant out."— Saturday Review. 

** Mr. Grigor's practical information on all points on which an intending planter 
is interested is particularly good. . . . We have placed it on our shelves as a 
ftrst-class book of reference on all points relating to Arboriculture ; and we strongly 
recommend others to do the same." — Farmer. 

An Ecclesiastical History of Scotland, 

Prom the Introduction of Cliristianity to the Present Time. By GEORGE GRUB, 
A.M. 4 vols. 8vo, 42s. 

The Ijaws of Trade-Unions in England and Scotland. 

By WILLIAM GUTHRIE, Advocate. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 

' '. " Should be in the hands of every Trade Union officer in the kingdom." — George 

Howell, Secretary of Parliamentary Committee on Trade Unions. 

Chronicle of Gudrun ; 

A Story of the North Sea. From the mediseval German. By EMMA LETHER- 
BROW. With frontispiece by Sir J. Noel Paton, R.S.A. New Edition, price 5s. 

Notes on the Early History of the Royal Scottish Academy. 

By Sir GEORGE HARVEY, Kt., P.R.S.A. Second Edition. 8vo, price Ss. 6d. 

The Resurrection of the Dead. 

By WILLIAM HANNA, D.D., LL.D., author of *The Last Day of our Lord's 
Passion,' etc. 1 vol. fcap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 

The Iiife of our Iiord. 

By the Rev. WILLIAM HANNA, D.D., LL.D. 6 vols., handsomely bound in 
cloth extra, gilt edges, price 30s. 

Separate vols., cloth extra, gilt edges, price 5s. each. 

1. The Earlier Tears of our Lord. 8th Thousand. 

2. The Ministry in Galilee. Second Edition. 
8. The Close of the Ministry. 6th Thousand. 

4. The Passion Week, 5th Thousand. 

5. The Last Day of our Lord's Passion. 47th Thousand. 

6. The Forty Days after the Resurrection. 9th Thousand. . 

The Quidman of Inglismill, and The Fairy Bride. 

Legends of the North. With Glossary, etc. 4to, price 2s. 6d. 

Heavenly Iiove and Earthly Echoes. 

By a Glasgow Merchant. 5th Edition. 18mo, piice Is. 6d. 

" Fitted to be useful and heart-stirring to all who are in earnest in religion. We 
hope and believe it will reach many more editions." — Christian Work. 

Herminius. 

A Romance. By I. R S. Fcap. 8vo, price Cs. 
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Historians of Scotland. 

Price to Non-Suhscribers, 158. per voltme. An Annual Payment of £1 will OAtitle 
the Subscriber to Two annual volumes. 

1st ) Fordun's Scotichronicon. VoL I. 

Issue, f Wyntoun's Chboniclb. VoL L 

2d ) Wyntoun's Chronicle. VoL II. 

Issue. ) Fordun's Scotichronicon. VoL II. 

3d ) Lives of St. Ninian and St. Kxntiokbk. 
Issue. ^LiFE of Saint Coluuba. 

" Mr. Skene has laid students of Scottish history under a ftirther obligatioiL by 
his careful and scholarlike edition of Fordim's work." — Qvurterly BevUw. 

\* Detailed Lists of tlie forthcoming Volwmes on applicoHon. 



If the Gospel IQ'arratives are Mythical, what then P 

Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 

'' This is a striking little essay . . . thoughtful and subtle. It fs an attempt to 
show that something like the philosophy of the Christian Gospel would be forced 
upon us by the facts of our spiritual nature."— .Spectotor. 

Iiectures on Scotch Xjegal Antiquities. 

By COSMO INNES, P.8.A., author of * Scotland in the Middle Ages.* 

Contents:—!. Introductory. IL Charters. III. Parliament. IV. The Old 
Church. V. Old Forms of Law. VI. Bural Occupations. VII. Student's Qoidt 
Books. VIII. Appendix. In 1 vot demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d, 

By the same Author. 

Sketches of Early Scotch History. 8vo, price i6s. 
Concerning some Scotch Surnames. SmaU 4to, cloth antique, 6s. 
Instructive Ficture-Books. 

Folio, 7s. 6d. each. 

** These Volumes are among the most instructive Picture-books we have seen, 
and we know of none better calculated to excite and gratify the appetite of the 
young for the knowledge of nature. **--rfm««. 

I. 

The Instructive Picture Book. 'A few Attractive Lessons from the Natural 
History of Animals. By ADAM WHITE, late Assistant, Zoological Department, 
British Museum. With 54 folio coloured Plates. Eighth Edition, containing many 
new Illustrations by Mrs. Blackburn, J. Stewart, Gourlat Stbbll, and others. 

n. 

The Instructive Picture Book. Lessons from the Vegetable World. By the 

Author of * The Heir of Redclyffe,* * The Herb of the Field,* etc. New Edition, 

with 64 Plates. 

HL 

The Instructive Picture Book. The Geographical Distribution of Animals, in a 

Series of Pictures for the use of Schools and Families. By the late Dr. Gbxviluc 

WJili descriptive letterpress. New Edition, with 60 Plates. 
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IV. 
Fictiires of Animal and Vegetable Life in all Lands. 48 Folio Plates. 

V. 

Recreative Instruction. Pictorial Lessons on Form, Comparison, and number, 
for Children under 7 years of age, with explanations. By Nicholas Bohny. Fifth 
edition. 26 Oblong folio Plates, price 7s. 6d. 

The BCLstory of Soottisli Poetry, 

From the Middle Ages to the Close of the Seventeenth Century. By the late 
DAVID IRVING, LL.D. Edited by John Aitkbn Cablylx, M.D. TVith a Memoir 
and Glossary. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

Johnny Gibb of G-ushetneuk, in the Parish of Pyketillim : 

with Glimpses of the Parish Politics about a.d. 1843. Fourth Edition, with a 
Glossary. 12mo, ornamental boards, price 2s. ; or cloth, price, 2s. 6d- 

**It is a grand addition to our pure Scottish dialect; .... it is not merely 
aeapital specimen of genuine Scottish northern diaZeof; but it is a. capital specimen 
of pawky characteristic Scottish humour. It is full of good hard Scottish drj fan." 
—Vean Ramsay. 

Sermons by the Bev. John Ker, D.D., Gla43go'w. 

Tenth Edition. Crown 8vo, price 68. 

" This is a very remarkable volume of sermons. We have not seen a volume 
of sermons for many a day which will so thoroughly repay both purchase and 
perusal and re-perusal. And not the least merit of these sermons is, that they are 
eminently suggestive." — Contemporary Review. 

** The sermons before us are indeed of no common order ; among a host of com- 
petitors they occupy a high class — we were about to say the highest class — 
whether viewed in point of composition, or thought, or treatment." — BHtisk cmd 
Foreign Evangelical Review. 

Studies for Sunday Evening; or, Headings in Holy Writ. 

By Lord KINLOCH. New edition, in 2 vols. fcap. 8vo, price 9s. 

By the same Author. 

lath's Jewels. 

Presented in Verse, with other devout Verses. Ex. fcap. Svo, price 5s. 

The Circle of Christian Doctrine ; 

A Handbook of Faith, framed out of a Layman's experience. Third and Cheaper 
Edition. Fcap. Svo, 2s. 6d. 

Time's Treasure; 

Gr, Devout Thoughts for every Day of the Year. Expressed in verse. Fourth and 
Cheaper Edition. Fcap. Svo, price 3s. 6d. 

Devout Moments. Price 6d. Hymns to Christ.' Pcap. svo, price ss. 6d. 
A History of Scotland, chiefly in its Ecclesiastical Aspect, 

from the Introduction of Christianity tlQ the Fall of the Old Hierarchy. For the 

Use of Schools. By M. G. J. KINLOCH. Edited by the BISHOP of BRECHIN. 

18mo, price 28. 6d. 

" Miss Einloch must have worked hard, and as in a labour of love, to accumulate 
all the ecclesiastical lore she displays."— i^cotsman. 
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liindores Abbey, and the Burgh of If ewburgh : their 

tory and Annals. By ALEXANDER LAING, F.S.A. Scot. 1 vol. small 4to. 
With lUostrations. [Nearly ready. 

Soottish Bivers. 

By the late Sir THOMAS DICK LAUDER, Bart., author of the 'Morayshire 
Floods,' ' The Wolf of Badenoch/ etc. With Illustrations by the Author, and 
a Preface by John Brown, M.D., LL.D. 1 voL crown 8vo, price 88. 6d. 

The Philosophy of Ethics : 

An Analjiiical Essay. By SIMON S. LAURIE, A.M. Demy 8yo, price 68. 

IS'otes, Expository and Critical, on certain British Theories 

of Morals. By SIMON S. LAURIE. 8yo, price 6s. 

The Beform of the Church of Scotland 

In Worship, Government, and Doctrine. By ROBERT LEE, D.D., late Professor 
of Biblical Criticism in the University of Edinburgh, and Minister of Greyfriars. 
Part I. Worship. Second Edition, fcap. 8vo, price Ss. 

Ijetters from Jamaica: 'The Iiand of Streams and Woods.' 

Fcap. Svo, price 4s. 6d. 

" Nowhere else that we know can you get a better idea of the outward aspect of 
things in Jamaica." — ScotsTnan. 

** A very entertaining and well-written book." — Graphic. 

" Letters from Jamaica certainly do not sin on the side of ' speaking an infinite 
deal of nothing.' They contrive to convey in a little space, and in a pleasant form, 
much information about a place and people of unusual interest" — PdU MaU 
Gazette. 

lAfe among My A in Folk. 

By the Author of *' Johnny Gibb of Gushetneuk." 12mo, ornamental boaidii, 
price 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. [In the Press. 

Iiife in If ormandy ; 

Sketches of French Fishing, Farming, Cooking, Natural History, and Polities, 
drawn from Nature. By an English Rxsidsnt. Third Edition, crown Svo, 
cloth, ex. gilt, price 4s. 6d. 

A Memoir of Iiady Anna Mackenzie, 

Countess of Balcarres, and afterwards of Argyle, 1621-1706. By ALEXANDER 
LORD LINDSAY (Earl of Crawford). Fcap. Svo, price 3s. 6d. 

'* All who love the byways of history should read this life of a loyal Covenanter.** 
— Atlas. 

Iiismore, Book of the Dean of. 

Specimens of Ancient Gaelic Poetry, collected between the years 1612 and 1539, 
by the Rev. JAMES M'GREGOR, Dean of Lismore— illustrative of the Language 
and Literature of the Scottish Highlands prior to the Sixteenth Century. Edited, 
with a Translation and Notes, by the Rev. Thomas M'Lauohlan, LL.D. The Intro- 
duction and additional Notes by William F. Bkxnx, LL.D. 8vo, prioe 13a. 

Iiiterary Belies of the late A. 8. IiOgan» Advocate, Sheriff 

of Forfarshire. Extra fcap. Svo, price Ss. 6d. 
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Iiittle Ella and the Fire-Eing, 

And other Fairy Tales. By M. W., with Illustrationa by Henry Wakren. Second 
Edition. 16mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. Cloth extra, gilt edges, 48. 

Idttle Tales for Tiny Tots. 

With 6 Illustrations by Warwick Brookes. Square 18mo, price Is. 

Iiittle Trix; or. Grandmamma's Iiessons. 

Square 18mo. Price Is. 

A Survey of Political Economy. 

By JAMES MACDONELL, M.A, Ex. fcap. 8vo, price 6s. 

** The author has succeeded in producing a book which is almost as easy read- 
ing as a three-volume novel." — AthenoBum. 

" Of its class it is one of the best we have seen ; and had we to choose for a 
beginner among the crowd of manuals and introductions to the study, there is 
much which would induce us to recommend the present volume." — Spectator. 

" Mr Macdonell's book, entitled *A Survey of Political Economy,' establishes 
him as a writer of authority on economical subjects." — Mr. Newmarch. 

Ten Tears 2S'orth of the Orange Biver. 

A Story of Everyday Life and Work among the South African Tribes, from 1869 to 
1869. By JOHN MACKENZIE, of the London Missionary Society. With Map 
and Illustrations. 1 voL crown 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, price 4s. 6d. 

NugflB CanorsB Medicas. 

By DOUGLAS MACLAGAN, Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in the University 
of Edinburgh. A new edition, enlarged, with Illustrations by Thomas Faed, R.A. ; 
William Douglas, R.S.A. ; James Archer, R.S.A. ; John Ballantyne, R.S.A., 
etc. In 1 voL 4to, price 7s. 6d. 

The Duns and Stone Circles of Ancient Scotland. 

With Plans and Illustrations by G. Maclagan, Lady Associate of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland. 1 vol folio. [Immediately 

Memorials of the Iiife and Ministry of Charles Calder 

Mackintosh, D.D., of Tain and Dunoon. Edited, with a Sketch-of the Religious 
History of the Northern Highlands of Scotland, by the Rev. William Taylor, 
M.A. With Portrait. Second Edition, extra fcap. 8vo, price 48. 6d- 

Maovlcar's (J. G., D J3.) 

The Philosophy or the Beatttiful; price' 6s. 6d. First Lines or Scisncx 
SiMPUFiED ; price 5s. 

Mary Stuart and the Casket Iietters. 

By J. F. N., with an Introduction by Henry Glassforo Bell. Ex. fcap. Syo, 
price is. 6d. 

Max Havalaar; 

Or, The Coffee Auctions of the Dutch Trading Company. By MULTATULI; 
tnuiBlated from the original MS. by Baron Nahuys. With Maps, price 148. 
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Why the Shoe Finches. 

A contribution to Applied Anatomy. By HERMANN MEYER, M.D., Professor 
of Anatomy in the University of Zorich. Price fid. 

The Estuary of the Forth and adjoining Districts viewed 

Geologically. By DAVID MILNE HOME of Wedderbum. 8vo, cloth, with Map 
and Plans, price 58. 

The Herring : 

Its Natural History and National Importance. By JOHN M. MITCHELL. With 
Six Illustrations, 8vo, price 12s. 

The Insane in Private Dwellings. 

By ARTHUR MITCHELL, A.M., M.D., Commissioner in Lunacy for Scotland, t 
etc. 8vo, price 4s. 6d. 

Creeds and Churches. 

By the Rev. Sir HENRY WELLWOOD MONCREIFF, Bart., D.D. Demy 8to, 
price Ss. 6d. 

Ancient FiUar-Stones of Scotland : 

Their Significance and Bearing on Ethnology. By GEORGE MOORE, M.D. Svo, 
price 6s. 6d. 

Political Sketches of the State oi Europe— from 1814-1807. 

Containing Ernest Count Miinster's Despatches to the Prince Regent from the 
Congress of Vienna and of Paris. By GEORGE HERBERT, Count Mtknster. 
Demy Svo, price 9s. 

Biographical Annals of the Parish of Colinton. 

By THOMAS MURRAY, LLD. Crown Svo, price 8s. 6d. 

History Bescued, in Answer to * History Vindicated,* being 

a recapitulation of ' The Case for the Crown,' and the Reviewers Reviewed, in n 
the Wigtown Martyrs. By MARK NAPIER. Svo, price 6s. 

The IQ'atural or the SupematuraL 

By a Layman. Pcap. Svo, cloth. [Immediately, 

IQ'ightcaps : 

AtSeries of Juvenile Books. By "Aunt Fanny." 4 vols, square 16mo, doth. 
28. each volume. 

1. Little Nightcaps. i 8. New IHghtoaps. 

2. Big Nightcaps. | 4. Old Nightcaps. 

" Six pretty little books of choice fiction. The only objection we can make to 
the quality and fashion of Aunt Fanny's Nightcaps is, l^t some of their Joyous 
notions are more calculated to keep infantile wearers awake all idgiit than to 
dispose them to slumber. As nightcaps for the daytime, however, they are, one 
and all, excellent." — Athencev/n. , 

New Niohtcaps. New and cheaper Edition, Fancy Cover, price Is. 
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ODDS AND E N D 8— ^'*« «<^- ^'wA. 

Vol. I., in Cloth, price 48. 6(L, containing Nos. 1-10. 
Vol II., Do. do. Nos. 11-19. 

1. Sketches of Highland Character. 2. Convicts. 3. Wayside Thoughts. 

4. TheEnterkin. 5. Wayside Thoughts— Part 2. 

6. Penitentiaries and Refonnatories. 7. Notes from Paris. 

8. Essays by an Old Man. 9. Wayside Thoughts— Part 3. 

10. The Influence of the Reformation. 11. The Cattle Plague. 

12. Rough Night's Quarters. 13. On the Education of Children. 

14. The Stormontfield Experiments. 15. A Tract for the Times. 

16. Spain in 1866. 17. The Highland. Shepherd. 

18. Correlation of Forces. 19. ' Bibliomania.* 

20. A Tract on Twigs. 21. Notes on Old Edinburgh. 

32. Gold-Diggings in Sutherland, 23. Post-Office Telegraphs. 
Poems. 

By DOROTHEA MARIA OGILVY, of Clova. Second Edition, crown 8ro, price 
4s. paper ; 5s. cloth ; 5s. 6d. cloth gilt 

Willie Wabster's Wooing and Wedding. 

By DOROTHEA MARIA OQILVY, of Clov». Second. Edition, with GlOMary. 
12aio, price Is. 6d. 

The Orkneyinga Saga. 

Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by JOSEPH ANDERSON, Keeper of the 
National Museum of the Antiquaries of Scotland. With numerous Illustrations. 
Price 10s. 6d. 

** No labour seems to have been spared that was required to make the Saga 
interesting and intelligible to the ordinary student of history."— ^Seoteman. 

!BCan : Where, Whenee» and Whither P 

Being a glance at Man in his Natural-History Relations. By DAVID PAO£, 
LL.D. Fcap. Svo, price 3s. 6d. 

Kidnapping in the South Seas. 

Being a Narrative of a Three Months' Cruisejof H. M. Ship * Rosario.' By Captain 
GEORGE PALMER, R.N., F.R.G.S. Svo, iUu^rated, 10s. 6d. 

France : Two Iiectures. 

By M, PREVOST-PARADOL, of the French Academy. Svo, price 2s. Od. 

" Should be carefully studied by every one who wishes to know anything about 
contemporary French History."— DaiZy JUtneto. 

Suggestions on Academical Organisation, 

With Special Reference to Oxford. By MARK PATTISON, B.D., Rector of Lin 
coin College, Oxford. Crown Svo, price 7s. (id. 

Practical Water-Farming. 

By WM. PEARD, M.D., LL.D. 1 voL fcap. Svo, price 6». 

Prince Perindo's Wish. 

A Fairy Romance for Youths and Maidens. Crown 8ro, iUostrated, price U. ed. 
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Popular Qenealogists ; 

Or, The Art of Pedigree-maldiig. Crown 8vo, price 4ii. 

The Fyraznid and the Bible: 

The rectitude of the one in accordance with the truth of the other. By a CuEBflT- 
MAN. Bz. fcap. 8vo, price Ss. 6d. 

Quixstar. 

By the Author of ' Blindpits.' A Novel, in 3 toIb. Crown 8to, price Sis. 6d. 

" 'Quixstar' is what George Eliot would call 'a study of provincial life,' and 
an exceedingly well-executed and well-rendered study it is."— Literary World. 

** Undoubtedly Quixstar is not a book to be swept away with the mere noTels of 
the season." — Graphic 

A Critioal History of the Christiaa Doctrine of Justification 

and Reconciliation. By ALBBECHT RITSOHL, Professor Ordinarius of Theology 

in the University of Gottingen. Translated from the German, with the Authov^s 

sanction, by John S. Black, M. A. 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 

" An exceedingly valuable contribution to theological literature. The histoiy 
beg^ no earlier uian the Middle Ages ; since he considers that in earlier times, 
while the theory of a price paid to Satan was current, there was no real theology 
on the sulject. A more thorough historical study of tiie doctrine of the Atone- 
ment, and a correct understanding and appreciation of the various forms it has 
assumed in different schools, are very much needed in this country." — BritUk and 
Foreign Evangelical Review. 

Beminisoenees of the 'Pen' Folk. 

By one who knew them. 4to, price 28. 6d. 

Beminiscences of Scottish Iiife and Character. 

By E. B. RAMSAT, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S.E., Dean of Edinburgh. Libraxy Edition, 
in demy 8vo, with Portrait by James Faed, price 10s. 6d. 

%* The original Edition in 2 vols., with Introductions, price Ite., is still 
on sale. 

** That venerable Dean, who is an absolute impersonation of the ' reminiscences ' 
of all the Scottish Churches, who Ln his largeness of heart embraces them all, 
and in his steadfast friendship, his generous championship of foi^gotten truths and 
of unpopular causes, proves himself to be in dvery sense the inheritor of the noble 
Scottish name which he so worthily bears.*' — Dean Stanley's Ledbwrm on, fte Churek 
of Scotland. 

Dean Bamsay's Beminiscences of Scottish Lifb and Charac- 
ter. The Twenty-third Edition, containing the Author's latest Corrections and 
Additions. With a Memorial Sketch of the Life of Dean Ramsay, by COSMO 

INNE8. 1 vol. ex. fcap. 8vo, price 6s. 

*'This exquisite miniature biography gives to that unique volume a greatly en- 
hanced value and attractiveness." — Dauy Review. 

Dean Bamsay's Beminiscences. 

85th Thousand, fcap. 8vo, boards, price 2s. ; cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 

" The Dean of Edinburgh has here produced a book for railway reading of the 
very first class. The persons (and they are many) who can only under such circum- 
stances devote ten minutes of attention to any page, without the certainty of a 
dizzy or stupid headache, in every page of this volume will find some poignant 
anecdote or trait which will last them a good half-hour for after-laughter : one of 
the pleasantest of hum«n sensations."— .itAencBttm. 

Becess Studies. 

Bc^Ud bj Six ALEXANDER GRANT, Bart., LL.D. 8vo, priee 12s. 
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Bookboume. 

A Tale. By MARION ELIZA WEIR, author of * Mabel's Experience,' * Pfttience 
to Work and Patience to Wait,' etc. Ex. fcap. 8yo, cloth, extra gilt, 5s. 

" A tale of a very noticeable cha.T&cteT."— Nonconformist. 

H " Admirably fitted to be placed in the hands of young people, and may be read 
with profit by their dldefs. "—Da% Review. 

Art Rambles in Shetland. 

By JOHN T. REID. Handsome 4to, cloth, profusely illustrated, price 25s. 

" This record of Ai-t Rambles may be classed among the most choice and highly- 
finished of recent publications of this aoTt.'*— Saturday Review. 

A Tale of Ages. 

Being a Description of some of the Geological and Historical changes which have 
occurred in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. By RALPH RICHARDSON, Hon. 
Secretary of the Edinburgh Geological Society. Demy 8vo, price 68. 

The One Church on Sarth. How it is manifested, and what 

are the Terms of Communion with it By Rev. JOHN ROBERTSON, A.M., 
Arbroath. Extra fcap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 

Historical Essays in connection with the Iiand and the 

Church, etc. By B. WILLIAM ROBERTSON, Author of * Scotland under her 
Early Kings.' In 1 vol. 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 

Scotland under her Early Kings. 

A History of the Kingdom to the close of the ISth century. By E. WILLIAM 

ROBERTSON. In 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 36s. 

** Mr. Robertson's labours are of that valuable kind where an intelligent and 
thorough sifting of original authorities is brought to bear upon a portion of history 
handed over hitherto, in a pre-eminent degree, to a specially mendacious set of 
Mediaeval Chroniclers, and (not so long ago) to a specially polemical and uncritical 
class of modem Historians. He belongs to the school of Innes and Skene, and 
Joseph Robertson, and has established a fair right to bo classed with the Reeves 
and Todds of Irish historical antiquarianism, and the Sharpes, and Kembles, and 
.Hardys in England."— Giiordian. 

Doctor Antonio. 

A Tale. By JOHN RUFFINI. Cheap PMition, crown 8vo, boards, 28. 

The Salmon ; 

Its History, Position, and Prospects. By ALEX. RUSSEL. 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 

Droidism Exhumed. Proving that the Stone Circles of 

Britain were Druidical Temples. By Rev. JAMES RUST. Fcap. 8vo, price 48. 6d. 

A Handbook of the History of Philosophy. 

By Dr. ALBERT SCHWEGLER. Fifth Edition. Translated and AnnoUted by 
J. Hutchison Stirlino, LL.D., Author of the 'Secret of HegeL' Crown 8vo, price 6s. 

" Schwegler's is the best possible handbook of the history of philosophy, and 
there could not possibly be a better translator of it than Dr. Stirling." — Weatmintter 
Review. 

"" " The Germans are fortunate, in consequence of their philosophical criticism, in 
the production of better and better text-books, among which maybe mentioned 
Schwegler^t History of Philosophy."— Prqfessor Rosenkram ofKonigsherg in Jovrnal of 
Spectuative Philosophy. 
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Seven Years of a Iiife. 

A Story. 1 voL crowu 8to, price Ts. 6d. 

The Scottish Poor-Iiaws : Examination of their Policy, 

History, and Practical Action. By SCOTUS. 8yo, price 78. 6d. 

" This book is a magazine of interesting facts and acute observations upon this 
▼itally important subiect."— Scotsman. 

Gossip about Iietters and Iietter- Writers. 

By GEORGE RETON, Advocate, M. A. Oxon., F.S. A Scot. Pcap, 8vo, price Ss. 6d. 

" A very agreeable little brochure, which anybody may dip into with satisfaction 
to while away idle hours." —Echo, 

'Cakes, Iieeks, Puddings, and Potatoes.' 

A Lecture on the Nationalities of the United Kingdom. By GEORGE 8ET0N, 
Advocate, M.A. Ozon., etc. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, sewed, price 6d. 

Culture and Beligion. 

By J. C. 8HAIRP, Principal of the United College of St. Salvator and St. 
Leonard, St. Andrews. Fourth Edition, fcap. 8vo, price Ss. 6d. 

" A wise book, and, unlike a great many other wise books, has that careftilly- 
shaded thought and expression which fits Professor Shairp to speak for Cnltnre no 
less than for Religion." — Spectator. 

John Keble : 

An Essay on the Author of the * Christian Yeiar.' By J. C. SHAIRP, Principal of 
the United College of St. Salvator and St. Leonard, St. Andrews. Fcap. 8vo, price Ss. 

Studies in Poetry and Philosophy. 

By J. C. SHAIRP, Principal of the United College of St Salvator and St 
Leonard, St. Andrews. Second Edition, 1 voL fcap. 8vo, price 6s. 

A Memoir of the late Sir James T. Simpson, Bart. M J>. 

By JOHN DUNS, D.D., Professor of Natural Science, New College, Edinburgh. 
Demy 8vo. With Portrait. Price 14s. 

''One of the most charming, instructive, and useflil biographies extant."— 
Cmirant. 

'* Will be much read and admired."- EdirUmrgh Medioal Journal. 

Archaeological Essays by the late Sir James 7. Simpson, 

Bart, M.D., D.C.L. Edited by JOHN STUART, LL.D., Secretary of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland, Author of * The Sculptured Stones of Scotland,* etc. 
etc. 2 vols. sm. 4to, half Roxburghe, price £2 : 2s. 

The Four Ancient Books of Wales, 

Containing the Cymric Poems attributed to the Bards of the Sixth Century. By 

WILLIAM F. SKENE. With Maps and Facsimiles. 2 vols. 8vo, price 868. 

" Mr. Skene's book will, as a matter of course and necessity, find its place on 
ihe tables of all Celtic antiquarians and scholars."— .ircAcsoZoj/ia Cambrentis, 
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The Coronation Stone. 

By WILLIAM F. SKENE. Small 4to. With Illustration^ in Photography and 
Zincography. Price 6s.'' 

Fordun's Chronicle of the Scottish Nation. 

With English Translation. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by WILLIAM 

F. SKENE. 2 vols. 8vo, price 80s. 

" Mr. Skene has laid students of Scottish history under a ftirther obligation by 
his careftil and scholarlike edition of Fordun's work." — Quarterly Review, July 1873. 

Sketches of Highland Character. ("But the queys was goot.") 

With Seven Full-Page Illustrations by W. RALSTON. Engraved by William 
Ballingall and J. D. Cooper. 1 vol. 4to, price 6s. 
" The engravings are excellent."— 5tondard. 

" Mr. W. Ralston has here the proper subject, and is simply delicious both in 
drawing and character, and we certainly say with him and the author ' The Queys 
is Ooot.'"— Nonconformist. 

" Nothing can be happier or truer to nature than the artist's representatio ns. 
The whole story is indeed excellent, and thus illustrated forms a bit of real life 
and nationality preserved for all time." — Inverness Courier. 

The Sermon on the Mount. 

By the Rev. WALTER C. SMITH, Author of * The Bishop's Walk, and other 
Poems, by Orwell,' and * Hymns of Christ and Christian Life.' Crown 8vo, 
price 6e. 

Disinfectants and Disinfection. 

By Dr. ROBERT ANGUS SMITH. 8vo, price Ss. 

** By common consent Dr. Angus Smith has become the first authority in Europe 
on the subject of Disinfectants.— Chemical News. 

Ijifb and Work .at the Great Pyramid. 

With a Discussion of the Facts Ascertained. By C. PIAZZI SMTTH, F.R.SS.L. 
and E., Astronomer-Royal for Scotland. 3 vols, demy 8vo, price 56s. 

An Equal-Surface Projection for Maps of the World, and 

its Application to certain Anthropological Questions. By C. PIAZZI SMTTH, 
F.R.SS.L. A E., Astronomer-Royal for Scotland. Svo, price 3s. 

Britain's Art Paradise ; or. Notes on some Pictures in the 

Royal Academy, 1871. By the EARL of SOUTHESK. 8to, sewed, price Is. 

Saskatchewan and the Rocky Mountains. 

Diary and Narrative of Travel, Sport, and Adventure, during a Journey through 
part of the Hudson's Bay Company's Territories, in 1859 and 1860. By the EARL 
OF SOUTHESK, K.T., P.R.G.S. 1 vol. demy Svo, with Illustrations on wood by 
Whtmfor, price 18s. 

Sir Walter Scott as a Poet. 

By GILBERT MALCOLM SPROAT. Svo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
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Buined Castles, Monuments of Former Men, in the Vicinity 

of Banff. By JAMES SPENCE. Grown 8vo, price 58. 

" In gleaning out and collecting into a book all that has survived and is at the 
-same time worth preserving in their history, accompanied by succinct and 
pleasantly-written descriptions and pen-and-ink sketches of their present condi- 
tion, Mr. Spcnre has done some service to his county."— 5cot»»ia». 

Scottish liiturg^les of the Beign of James VL, from MSS. in 

the British Museum and Advocates' Library. Edited, with an Introductiou and 
Notes, by the Rev. GEO. W. SPROTT, R A. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 48. 6d. 

''The title of this book will be enough to make many pass it by as of mere 
denominational interest. It is, on the contrary, one of national importance, and 
ought tc^^be carefully studied by all who, through any line of descent, connect 
themselves with early Scotch Protestantism." — Cowrant. 

Memoir of Sir James Dalrymple, First Viscount Stair, 

President of the Court of Session in Scotland, ai^ Author of ' The Institutions of 
the Law of Scotland.' A Study in the History of Scotland and Scotch Law during 
the Seventeenth Century. By M. J. G. MACCAY, Advocate. 8vo, price 128. 

History Vindicated in the Case of the Wigtown Martyrs. 

By the Rev. ARCHIBALD STEWART. Second Edition. 8vo, price Ss. 6d. 

Dugald Stewart's Collected Works. 

Edited by Sir Wiluam Hamilton, Bart 10 vols. 8vo, cloth, each 128. 

VoL I.— Dissertation. Vols. II. III. and IV.— Elements of the Philosophy 
of the Human Mind. Vol V.— Philosophical Essays. Vols. VI. and VII.~ 
Philosophy of the Active and Moral Powers of Man. Vols. VIIL and IZ. — 
Lectures on Political Economy. VoL X.— Biographical Memoirs of Adam 
Smith, LL.D., William Robertson, D.D., and Thomas Reid, D.D. ; to which 
is prefixed a Memoir of Dugald Stewart, with Selections firom his Corre- 
spondence, by John Veitch, M.A. Supplementary VoL — Translations of the 
Passages in Foreign Languages contained in the Collected Works; with 
Geneial Index. 

The Procession of Pope Clement VIL and the Emperor 

Charles V., after the Emperor's Coronation at Bologna, on the 24th February 1680, 
designed and engraved by NICOLAS HOGENBERO, and now reproduced in fac- 
simile. With an Historical Introduction by Sir WILLIAM STIRLINO-MAXWBLL, 
Bart, M.P. In one vol. large folio. [In preparation, 

Jerrold, Tennyson, Macaulay, and other Critical Essays. 

By JAMES HUTCHISON STIRLING, LL.D., Author of *The Secret of Hegel' 

1 voL fcap. 8vo, price 5s. 

" Dr. Stirling's opinions are entitled to be heard, and carry great weight with 
them. He is a lucid and agreeable writer, a profound metaphysician, and by his 
able translations from the German has proved his grasp of mind and wide acquaint- 
ance with philosophical speculation." — Examiner. 

Songs of the Seasons. 

By THOMAS TOD STODDART, Author of * The Angler's Companion.' Crown 
Sro, price 68. 
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Christ the Consoler; 

Or, Scriptures, Hymns, and Prayers, for Times of Trouble and Sorrow. Selected and 
arranged by the Rev. ROBERT HERBERT STORY, D.D., Minister of Roseneath. 
Pcap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 

A Lost Chapter in the History of Mary Queen of Soots Be- 

covered, with portrait of Countess of Bothwell, and facsimile of Dispensation. 
By JOHN STUART, LL.D., Author of * Sculptured Stones of Scotiand.' Pcap. 
4to, price 12s. 6d. 

Outlines of Scottish Arohssology. 

By Rev. G. SUTHERLAND. 12mo, sewed, profusely Illustrated, price Is. 

Memoir of James Syme, late Professor of Clinical Surgery in 

the University of Edinburgh. By ROBERT PATERSON, M.D., President of the 
College of Physicians, Edinburgh. With Portrait 1 vol crown 8vo, price Ts. 6d. 

Works by the late Professor Syme. 

Observations ik Clinical Suroery. Second Edition. 8vo, price 8b. <kL 
Stricturx of the Urethra, and Fistula in Perinbo. 8vo, price 48. <kL 
Treatise on the Excision of Diseased JoiNra 8vo, price 58. 
On Diseases of the Rectum. 8vo, 4s. price 6d. 
Excision of the Scapula. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 

The History of English Iiiterature. 

THE STANDARD EDITION. By H. TAINE, D.C.L. Translated by Hxkbt van 
Laun. New and carefully Revised Edition. In 4- vols, small demy 8vo, price 
7s. 6d. each ; also kept in half-calf, half-morocco, and full tree-calf bindings, suit- 
able for Presentation and School Prizes. 

" The most interesting and the most philosophical history that has been written 
of English literature."— GZo&e. 

" will take its place in the very foremost rank of works on the literature of 
England. "Spectator. 

^* Deserves a conspicuous place in every library tilled with the immortal works 
"f which it narrates the history."— Da% News. 

" An excellent text-book for the use of students : very much superior to any of 
those now in use at our schools and colleges."— JEajominer. 

Thermodynamics. 

By P. G. TAIT, Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 
New and enlarged edition. [In preparation. 

Sales Attid : 

Or, The Maxims, Witty and Wise, of Athenian Tragic Drama. By D'ABCT WENT- 
WORTH THOMPSON, Professor of Greek in Queen's CoUege, Galway. Fcap. 8vo, 
price 98. 

Two Iiittle Babbits, or the Sad Story of WhitetaiL 

By G. A. DALRTMPLE. With 8 niustrations. Square 18mo, price Is. 

Hand-Book of the Education (Scotland) Act, 1872. 

Containing— I. A digest of the Act, with subjects grouped for the convenience of 
School Boards. II. Copy of the Act, with Explanatory Notes. III. The Incor- 
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porated Acts, Industrial Schools' Act, etc., and Index. By JAMBS TOB, Advo- 
cate. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. price 6b. 

** A valuable and trustworthy guide." — Couramt. 

** The most thorough and most useftil companion to the AzV—Daily Btview. 

TrairelB by Umbra. 8to, price los. m. 
Hotoh-Fot. 

By UMBRA An Old Dish with New Materials. Fcap. 8vo, price 8s. 6d. 

The Merchant's Sermon and other Stories. 

By L. B. WALFORD. 18mo, price Is. 6d. 

"A volume of very modest appearance which deserves more than the brief 
notice for which we can find space. The four tales it contains are all pleasant and 
spirited little stories. The last of these, ' Folly Spanker's Green Feather/ is 
reidly admirable."— Spectator. 

A History of the Battle of Bannookbnm, fought AJ>. 1814. 

With Map and Armorial Bearings, and Notices of the principal Warriors who 
engaged in that Conflict. By ROBERT WHITE, Author of * A History of the 
Battle of Otterbum.' 1 voL 8vo, price 12s. 

Dante's— The Inferno. 

Translated line for line by W. P. WILEIE, Advocate. Fcap. 8vo, price 5b. 

Besearohes on Ck>lour-Blindness. 

With a Supplement on the danger attending the present system of Railway and 
Marine Coloured Signals. By the Ute GEORGE WILSON, M.D. 8vo, 5s. 

Wordsworth's Tour in Scotland in 1808, in company with 

his SiSTKB and S. T. Coleridge ; being the Journal of Miss WORDSWORTH, 

now for the first time made public. Edited by Principal Shairp, LL.D. 

Second Edition, 1 vol., crown 8vo, price 9s. 

" If there were no other record of her than those brief extracts from her Journal 
during the Highland Tour, which stand at the head of several of her brother's 
poems, these alone would prove her possessed of a large portion of his genius. 
Larger extracts from them occur in the poet's biography and in the editicm of the 
Poems of 1857, and often they seem nearly as eood as the poems they introduce. 
Might not that wonderful Journal! even yet be given entire, or nearly so, to the 
world?" — Noi'th BritUh Review, 

An Historical Sketch of the French Bar, ftom its Origin to 

the Present Day. By ARCHIBALD TOUNG, Advocate. Demy 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 

*' A useful contribution to our knowledge of the leading Vrendh politicians of 
the present day." — Saturday Review. 

Kotes on the Scotch Salmon Fishery Acts of 1882 and 1868. 

With Suggestions for their Improvement. By ARCHIBALD jTOUNG, Advocate, 
Commissioner of Scotch Salmon Fisheries, Ac. ^. 8vo, price Is. 0d. 
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